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Ir is a remarkable fact, that, out of the four- 
teen or fifteen thousand living 
Germany, not one (if we except Tieck, who 
belongs to the last generation,) has obtained 
any thing approaching to an European repu- 
tation, or given decided proofs of originality, 
as a novelist. Rich in historians, fertile in 
critics, abounding in metaphysicians, and 
overflowing with thinkers, (or gentlemen*‘who 
think that they are thinking,) the whole Con- 
federation has proved, during the last quar- 
ter of a century, utterly unable to produce a 
prose writer of fiction, who does not turn out, 
on nice inspection, to be an imitator;—to 
have belonged, from his or her first concep- 
tion, to some one of the established schools, 
historical, metaphysical, or romantic; and 
kept constantly though unconsciously in 
Votume V.—19 


authors of 





mind, some one of the great masters or mas- 
ter-pieces—in nine cases out of ten, Scott or 
Goethe— Wilhelm Meister or Waverley. 
At last, however, we have found one who 
draws exclusively on her own resources, 
rises proudly superior to authority, holds on 
her course in entire disregard or forgetful- 
ness, as well of the examples set by her pre- 
decessors as of the rules laid down by her 
contemporaries; and, as may be guessed, is 
utterly unlike all or any of her countrymen 
or countrywomen, who, to our knowledge, 
have hitherto risked themselves in print. 
Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn, is, both by 
birth and marriage, a member of the Meck- 
lenburg family of Hahn, which begins with 
a distinguished founder in the dark ages, and 
boasts nine or ten centuries of unsullied no- 
bility. When very young, she married her 
cousin, but was divorced soon afterwards, 
on her own application, on the ground of 
alleged infidelity on the part of the husband. 
She has lived a good deal in most of the 
German capitals—mixing chiefly with the 
class to which she naturally belongs; and 
she has visited most of the principal coun- 
tries of Europe, in company with the attach- 
ed friend to whom Faustine is dedicated. 
She has one child, a girl of fifteen or sixteen. 
She herself is about five-and-thirty, or a lit- 
tle more. ‘Two or three years ago she had 
the misfortune to lose an eye, through (as 
she asserts in her Reisebreife) the ignorance 
or inattention of the operator. The leading 
events of her life are mentioned, because her 
style of thought is palpably modified by 
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them; and because her individuality, so to 
speak, is constantly presented to the mind of 
he reader, though without the ordinary re- 
pelling effect of egotism. 

Madame Hahn-Hahn is already the author 
of six novels, three books of travels, and a 
little dramatic poem which she is pleased to 
call an Arabesque. It is our present purpose 
to consider her exclusively as a novelist; 
but we must begin by apologizing for the 
term. 

‘Towards the end of her second work, she 
complains that the word, novelle, was added 
by the publisher without her leave to the 
title-page of her first. ‘As I write no no- 

ls, | do not choose to usurp the title, and 
this book must try to make its way without 
it. I hope it will not be valued the less on 
that account, for I do not make the disclaim- 
er out of modesty.” If this be so, we are 
unable to guess why she disclaims at all; 
for the only peculiarity which distinguishes 
such a book as Aus der Gesellschaft, or 
Der Rechte, from the ordinary run of no- 
vels, (always excepting their intrinsic me- 
rit,) is the comparative carelessness of the 
writer regarding plot, which is hardly a sub- 
ject of self-congratulation. But we will not 
quarrel with the lady about a word; there 
strikes us to be as much action, (unity of 
action, too,) and as studied, careful, com- 
plete development of character in her best 
fictions, as in many whose title to be called 
novels no one ever dreamed of questioning ; 
but undoubtedly it will be most favourable to 
her, and equally agreeable to us, to consider 
them as a series of studies on the feelings ; 
or a succession of characters and situations 
illustrative of the great problems of domestic 
life—its pains, pleasures, mutability, discon- 
tent—the waywardness of the affections, the 
inconstancy of the imagination, the insuffi- 
ciency of all things human to satisfy the 
eternal cravings of the heart. Considered in 
this point of view, it would be difficult to 
form an undue estimate of their merit; so 
well chosen, and at the same time so varied, 
are both scenes and actors. In one of her 
single volume books, there are seldom less 
than four or five sets of people making each 
other happy or miserable, yet no two of them 
bring about the proposed result in the same 
manner. As for heroes and heroines, she 
can hardly be said to have any; and she has 
so little turn for melodramatic display, that 
it is only when the story is drawing toa 
conclusion, that some show of unity is im- 





peratively required, that she places her men 
and women in marked contrast, or attempts 
to throw them into groups. They talk more 
than they act, and feel more than they talk; 
for her strength consists in tracing the in- 
fluence of time, place, and circumstance upon 
the heart. She delights to combat the notion 
that the affections can be subjected to the 
will, and is never more at home than when 
expounding the rationale of change, or sug- 
gesting excuses for inconstancy. 

The scenes are laid in the higher orders 
of society, and almost all her “characters, 
with the exception of a stray Artist or so, 
are taken from them. We have heard her 
blamed on this account, and accused of un- 
due fastidiousness ; but there strikes us to be 
no foundation for the charge. It was quite 
natural that she should take the materials 
immediately within her reach, especially 
when these were best adapted to her main 
purpose—the frank and full exposure of the 
moral maladies peculiar to persons of her 
own rank, with a view to the patient endu- 
rance of them; for she holds out small pros- 
pect of a cure. She moves too easily and 
habitually amongst her “ Hoch- Wohlgebor- 
nen” to produce even a momentary impres- 
sion resembling that left by the authors of 
our ‘silver-fork” school; and although she 
is evidently attached to aristocratical institu- 
tions, we have discovered no traces of what 
can fairly be designated as illiberality. The 
native nobility of mind is never refused a 
place alongside of the conventional nobility 
of birth; genius is mentioned as the universal 
leveller: knowledge, refinement, and self: 
respect, as the best titles to consideration in 
society. In fact, her tone and manner, as 
well as her selection and treatment of sub- 


jects, are precisely those of a high-bred gen- 


tlewoman; and it is by no means an insig- 
nificant, though incidental, recomme ndation 
of her books, that we oils from them a 
sufficient knowledge of the habits, tastes, 
feelings, and opinions of the German no- 
blesse, conveyed in the mode least open to 
suspicion—?, e. unconsciously. We have a 
theory, that no one who enters a country for 
the express purpose of describing it, sees 
things in their proper natural relation to 
each other; and as most of the authors of 
what are called ‘‘ fashionable novels” never 
get beyond the precincts, they are still more 
liable to fall into exaggerations and mistakes 
than travellers, 

Another characteristic of this writer is, 
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that she never wanders beyond the circle of | strengthening, purifying effect upon the soul, 
private life into questions of government or it requires more of the esoteric philosophy 
legislation, This alone strikingly, and in | than falls to the lot of many, to appreciate 
our opinion not disadvantage ously, distin- | Lelia’s meaning, when she silences her young 
guishes her from a writer who has not un- | admirer’s scruples regarding her friend Tren- 





frequently been named with her. Madame 
Hahn-Hahn has been called the “ George 

Sand” of Germany; and that there are a a few | 
superficial points of analogy between her and 
Mad: ame Dudevant, is undeniable. Both have 
written novels and travels; both have been 
unlucky in marriage: but here the parallel | 
must stop. When we open their books and 
look a little below the surface, we find ample 
materials for contrast and none whatever for 
comparison, 

‘lo bring the two within the same cate- 
gory, we must begin by laying entirely out | 
of the account Madame Dudevant’s later pro- | 


ductions, those of the mystical religious cha- | lg 


racter; in many of which, mixed up with | 
much that is obscure, wild, or faulty, it is) 
impossible to help recognising a wonderful 
grasp of thought, combined with poetic power 

ofa very high order. The parallel, if there 
is to be one, must rest on such books as | 
** Indiana,” “Jacques,” and “Lelia.” Now | 
these are, for the most part, open or covert 
attacks on laws, rules, and observances of | 
all sorts. When people are unhappy, it is 
rarely, according to her, that they have | 
themselves to thank for it. It is some un- 
equal law which depresses the poor—some 


og 7 . | 
artificial code of manners and morals which | 


embarrasses the rich. AI our suffering pro- 
ceeds from causes which a more enlightened 
public opinion would remove; and even when 
individual hearts, minds, and dispositions, 
are in fault, their aberrations are attributed 
to the corruptions or false notions of society. 

We bear willing testimony to the compre- 
hensive views, the warm sympathies, the 


hatred of wrong, the thirst for truth, which | t 


distinguish all Madame Dudevant’s books: 
nor are we prepared to say that she is alto- 
gether an immoral writer. Her ends are 
noble, though the means may be ill chosen; 
she raises and elevates, if she occasionally 
misleads; and she never loses sight of the 
best foundation of all morals—the importance 
of self-sacrifice, the necessity of mutual for- 
bearance, the healing, soothing, peace-pro- 
moting virtue of charity. Still it is a dan- 
gerous doctrine to propound, that much of 
what the world calls crime may be nothing 
more than mistake or misfortune; and though 


prolonged and patient suffering exercises a 


'mor by the remark—Ecoutez, jeune homme, 


‘il a subi cing ans de travaux forcés. 
There is nothing at all resembling this in 
'Madame Hahn-Hahn, Her motto rather 
'seems to be: 
'* How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
| That part which laws or kings can cause or cure.’ 
| She feels as keenly as any man or woman 
lof genius that ever lived, the frequent injus- 
‘tice of opinion ; and at rare intervals some- 
| thing like a despairing cry breaks from her, 
rat the wearing, wasting monotony of life. 
| But her settled conviction is, that the world is 
a place of trial, an arena on w hich the best 
and wisest are playing at cross-purposes ; 
‘man never is, but always to be, blest. In 
‘youth we are unhappy, because we cannot 
|anticipate the future ; in more advanced age, 
‘because we cannot renovate the past; and 
it is a part of the inscrutable design of Pro- 
_vidence, that reality should fall short of hope, 
‘and enjoyment end in satiety. She does not 
‘say that our hearts are desperately wicked, 
but she says that they are desperately fickle ; 
instead of telling us to obey their capricicus 
| impulses, she expressly tells us to bridle them; 
‘and she inculcates the due discharge of the 
‘domestic duties as the best sedative for rest- 
| Even the weak wavering Ulrich, 
the slave of passion, is not allowed the ordi- 
nary indulgence of attributing his loss of 
peace to the laws of marriage or the regula- 
tions of society. 

“¢You have told me (says Ulrich, in a 
letter to a friend) that you have been ac- 
quainted with passion, but tell me, have you 
| pursued it—or rather, has it pursued you-— 
to the complete disorganization or paralysis 
\of your being? Tell me, is it my unlucky 
peculiarity, or that of all men of sensibility, 
to be encircled and crushed by that boa? 
There are moments when I rise against my- 
self, when I would fain shake off, at any cost, 
a yoke which my weakness has imposed 
upon me; for others shake it off. [am now 
in such a moment. My whole course of 
conduct appears to me unworthy and un- 
manly. Iask myself: Are there, then, no 
honours and duties, no merits and distine- 
tions, no friends, male or female, in the 
world, with whom life may be passed suitably, 
reasonably, and,so to speak, right pleasantly? 


lessness, 
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Have I not my beautiful Malans* on the 
beautiful Rhine, sufficient for all the wants of 
domestic, as well as all the refinements of so- 
cial life, full of recollections of my father, who 
loved and adorned it, because he had there 
spent many a happy year with my mother? 
Am I not myself married to a pretty, amia- 
ble woman, who requires nothing but a little 
attention on my part, to become the best of 
wives and the tenderest of mothers? Is it 
not inconceivable perversity, or criminal 
blindness, to possess so many elements of 
happiness, and not to be able so to order and 
govern them, as to mould them into a firm, 
sure, complete happiness? Ought I not to 
collect myself once for all? take my heart to 
task, call in my wishes from their restless, 
aimless wanderings, change my unattainable 
dreams of bliss for the attainable peaceful 
enjoyments of reality, and instantly return 
from the plains of the Don to the Rheingau 
and my home! Home, my friend—is not 
that a sweet name for a sweeter thing? 
Does not the foundation and keystone of all 
human exertion lie within the narrow limits 
of domesticity—in its kindly, cordial, con- 
tented, and yet widely-branching influence ? 
Every other loosens the |} bonds between us 
and our fellows, because it isolates us in our 
egotism: let the love of glory, the thirst of 
knowledge, the pursuit of art, or even the 
loftiest ambition, boast as they may of their 
philanthropy, of their brotherhood with the 
human race, and their exertions in its cause, 
As for all those theoretical systems of phi- 
lanthropy, which profess to establish amity 
with Hottentots and Esquimaux, and bring 
about cordiality between nations, while the 
founder hates and despises the individual 
men in his immediate neighbourhood, and 
harbours envy and jealousy within his own 
breast, [ make no great account of them. 
The practical one of St. Vincent de Paul, 
who took off the chains of the galley slaves, 
and bore them in their stead—that I can con- 
ceive, and the Saint was lucky in having hit 
upon it. I possess no such capability of self: 
sacrifice, and very few do. Since, however, 
no thorough improvement of character is 
possible, unless our charity and compassion, 
our patience and readiness for self-sacrifice, 
are tried, for this very reason a circle has 
been marked out for us, in which we may 
practise them for our own happiness, and, 
therefore, willingly and easily; namely, the 


* The name of a country-house. 
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family circle. Yes, God has ordered man’s 
destiny easily and pleasingly ! he places each 
of us before the entrance of a magic circle, 

full of such power and such be: vty that ego- 
tism itself loses its ugly form within it, since 
it is there changed into a feeling which be- 

longs to the mine, and no longer to the I. 

There i is full contentment; rew ard in the sa- 
crifice; blessing for the exertion ; consola- 
tion hand-in-hand with care, and refresh- 
ment alongside of labour. Instead, now, of 
taking possession of this happiness without 
more ado, we look round, and consider 
whom we shall introduce into our paradise, 
and there may be one amongst ten thousand 
who does not demand from God an Eve af- 
ter his own special ordering. See now, this 
demand thrusts us far away from the portal. 
Every thing assumes a different form; the 
kindly circle is changed into a prison, where 
intolerable burdens and miseries await us; 
into a rowing bench, on which two wretches 
are chained down, whose sufferings are turn- 
ed into downright martyrdom by their com- 
pelled proximity. And all this because we 
never, or too late, meet with the individual 
woman whom we should wish to make our 
wife. Had God given us nothing but sound 
sense and understanding, this would never 
come to pass; and every sensible, pretty 
woman would answer our expectations, and 
satisfy us. But, to our sorrow, we have also 
a heart ; and that is not so easily satisfied. 
[It is too tender, or too wilful ; enough, it de- 
spises the simple domestic fare, and hungers 
for ambrosia, In this everlasting hunger it 
grows faint. Faintness of heart paralyzes 
the whole machinery of existence. To this 
am I come. Do you understand this? I do 
not mean, have you thought about it, but 
have you lived it? ree 

A woman, a weak one too, suffering from 
the same malady, writes thus: 

“ ¢ What states of mind and soul I have 
lived through! with what demons [ have 
wrestled! what a languishing thirst for hap- 
piness at first, and what an aversion for the 
s of the world at last came over me. Oh, 
there are no words for it! Yet who among 
us has not wrestled and suffered? who among 
us has not gone through the illusion-destroy- 
ing, spirit-crushing process? who among us 
has not seen his altars tottering, and his idol 
tumbling from its throne? But, somewhere 
or other, there is a green oasis for us all! 





* Vol. II. p. 12. 
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If it does not bloom in the present, it dawns 
in the future, or smiles mournfully from the 
past. He who is saddened by his recollec- 
tions, throws himself boldly into the arms of 
hope or into the bewitching enjoyment of the 
moment; he who suffers from the world, takes 

refuge in a loving heart or in his own; he 
who cannot luxuriate in fee ‘ling, seeks relief 
in action; he who cannot find a resting-point 
that satisfies him in things external, has a 
wide unbounded domain bestowed upon him 
by thought. Existence is an ever-blooming 
Eden for none; for most, it is a soil which 
they must laboriously build upon, a soil scat- 
tered over with wastes and rocks: yet the 
dry waste is sprinkled with sweet flowers, 
moss and ivy are entwined about the rock, 
and the fir-tree springs from its crevices. 





Vegetation plants itself every where, and| 


developes life—except in drift-sand.’ ” 


As for our minor miseries, these also de- 


pend much upon ourselves; and a habit of) 


self-examination, she thinks, will effectually | 


remove most of them. When you are fret- 
ful, uneasy, desponding, 


able cause—or inclined to think 
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“<Tt is, therefore, quite possible for you 
to forget me altogether in a new object or a 
new idea? 

«« «No, but you may certainly be thrown 
into the background.’ 

‘ «Countess, you are dreadfully candid.’ 

“ «Tf you would but speak the tr uth, you 
fee] exactly the same,’ 

sc 6 Possibly ; but I do not say it to you.’ 

“ ¢], however, say it to you designedly, 
that you might not, young as you are, ima- 
gine ‘yourself to be dearer to me than you 
are,’ 

«¢ «Countess, why do you say such hard 
things to me?’ 

«« «Because you are a man, my poor Poly- 
dor, conseque ntly a little vain and confident. 


a 


| In every relation between men and women, 


[ deem it best for both sides to know, as pre- 


cisely and clearly as possible, what they are 


to one another; otherwise misunderstandings 


capable of giving great pain, may easily 
Prd) roar = 
occur. 


We have said that allowances are made 


without any assign-| for passion, but we must limit the proposition. 
yourse Af) The indulgence extends no further than to 


neglected by your friends, pause a moment | the unconscious growth or progress of feel- 


and consider whether they have not as much | 
reason to complain of you as you of them; 
whether you are not ‘suffe ‘ring from 
chronic malady, moral or physic al; whether 
you are not 
Louis XIV. at that period of his life when 
Madame Maintenon complained, that she 
had to amuse a King who was no longer 
amusable, 

Again, according to Madame Hahn-Hahn’s 
theory, although it may not be in every one’s 
power to be contented or constant, it is in 
every one’s power to be true; and she has 
no mercy for any sort of trifling, mental so- 
phistication, or deceit— 

« This, above all, to thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the light the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

Her severity in this respect may be esti- 
mated from a short dialogue between the|t 
young artist Polydor and the Countess Schén- 
holm, his patroness, in Aus der Gesellschaft. 

“¢But you will write to me often and 
much, won’t you?’ 


« «That is as it may be. I can promise 


nothing beforehand, because I do not know 
whether I shall be able to keep my word.’ 
** « But you must know what you will do?” 
*“¢ « No, for I do not know what may hap- 
pen to me.’ 


19* 


approximating to the state of 


some | 





ing; the moment ladies or gentlemen become 
}aware of a guilty wish or forbidden liking, 
' the *y must fly. No paltering with conscience, 
no tampe ring with duty, no references to 
Plato or his creed; judgment of instant sepa- 


ration is pronounced without appeal. Otto 
(in Aus der Gesellschaft) gives up Ilda. 
Margaret (in Ulrich) flies Ulrich. Ohlen 


(in Der Rechte) quits Vincenza for ever at 
her bidding. Renata (in Cecil) nobly resists 
temptation. In the few instances in which 
the bounds of duty are transgressed, the 
transgression is not defended; and the cha- 
racter (Faustine, for example) is described 
as an exceptionable one. It should also be 


added, that Madame Hahn-Hahn’s respect 
for inconstancy originates in a conviction 


that the highest natures—generally the most 
imaginative and impressible—are incapaci- 
tated, by the law of their being, from resting 
satisfied with what they possess; or resisting 
the attractions of any new and unknown 
object, if it happens to bear a closer resem- 
blance to the ideal image of grace and beauty 
which is ever moving before them with a 
glory round its head. Moreover, their minds 
and hearts are constantly advancing; and 
the same amount of excellence, or the same 
sort of sympathy, will no more suffice for 
them in their more advanced stages, than the 


22 


pursuits of boyhood will satisfy the man. 
Still, this tendency does not prevent them 
from throwing themselves, heart and soul, 
into their first grand passion; and an adorer, 
after Madame Hahn- Hahn’s own heart, would 
be more likely to be thought too devoted than 
the contrary. ‘The required sentiment, sea- 
soned with a spice of Wertherism, is embo- 
died in some spirited verses printed in her 
first novel,* and we have therefore attempted 
a translation of them. It is as literal as we 
can make it; but, as one of the innumerable 
translators of Faust has remarked, it is only 
by a lucky chance that a succession of simple 
heartfelt expressions or idiomatic felicities in 
one language, are ever capable of exact re- 
presentation in another, 

1 


‘If you'll be my own, 
Then list to me now, 
My love shall be shown 
Long as fate will allow. 
All hours you shall hear it 
Or feel it, or see— 
And if you can't bear it, 
You do not love me. 
2 
‘ Thorn-tangled and wild, 
And o’er rocks, is my path ; 
Oh! am I the child 
Of God’s favour or wrath? 
At times I feel riven— 
So shatter’d, so drear— 
And then, as if heaven 
Were opening to cheer. 
3 
‘ The lark trills her note 
Unseen and on high; 
The eagle will float 
Alone in the sky. 
Just so is my being; 
I pour out my lay 
Unseen and unseeing, 
And hover as they. 
4 
‘Right up tow’rds the sun 
I soar, tempest-tost ; 
And bliss has been won 
Where peace has been lost. 
Yet I grow calm, and care 
Dies away at its birth, 
As I bathe in the air 
That’s untainted by earth. 
5 
‘ Let the war-cries of life 
Ring loud as they will, 
Through the thick of the strife, 
You must follow me still. 
The shame you must bear, 
Ay, make it your own ; 
And the crown you must wear 
As if born to a throne. 


* Aus der Gesellschaft, p. 189. 
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6 

‘If your soul is thus steel’d, 
Selt-sustained, self-possessed, 
Unable to yield, 
And yet able to rest ; 
Come to me—no shrinking— 
I'll live on for you— 
But if you stay thinking 
One moment—Adieu.’ 

We have gradually wandered from our 
parallel; but we must return to it, if only to 
mention one more diflerence, the most deci- 
ded of the whole. Some gifted, and many 
common-place women, fecling or thinking 
themselves fitted for a wider field of exer- 
tion than is ordinarily held compatible with 
the appropriate virtues of their sex, have 
murmured, or railed in good set terms at the 
alleged injustice of the restraints imposed on 
it; and Madame Dudevant, not satisfied with 
assuming a masculine name, and displaying 
(it must be owned) a masculine strength of 
understanding, has occasionally adopted the 
garb, together with a few of the distinctive 
habits, of the stronger sex. The statuette 
by which she is best known throughout Eu- 
rope, represents her standing in an easy, 
independent attitude, attired in pantaloons 
and a frock coat. Madame Hahn-Hahn, on 
the contrary, is thoroughly feminine in all 
her tastes, habits, feelings and modes of 
thought—in her weakness as well as in her 
strength ; nor does she appear to have made 
up her mind that women are qualified to con- 
tend for the greater prizes in art, science and 
philosophy. For example: 

‘“¢¢ Without pleasure in that which has been 
undertaken in good earnest, without devotion 
to it, satisfaction in it, triumph with it—noth- 
ing great was ever yet accomplished ; and 
what is the quintessence of these feelings 
except inspiration? What else is the pulse of 
their life? Inspiration is the electric shock 
which runs through the chain of existence ; 
and history shows that it is only received by 
men.’ 

“¢ Only by men?” interrupted Faustine— 
‘and the prophetesses of the Hebrews! and 
the Roman matrons who laughed at death! 
and the priestesses of the Germanic tribes! 
and the heroines of Saragossa ! ’ 

“¢ JT except the mere impulse. When a 
woman’s heart is touched, when it is moved 
by love—be it for an individual, for her coun- 
try, or for her God—then the electric spark 
is communicated, and the fire of inspiration 
flames up. But even then, woman desires no 
more than to suffer and die for what she 
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loves. No woman was ever excited to the 
creating, controlling, world-lifting point: n 
never; that is, never by inspiration, By 
intrigue, by caprice—likely enough ; she 
amuses herself with these oc sasionally. But | 
it never yet entered the mind of woman to 
make her lover immortal, like Petrarch’s 
Laura and Dante’s Beatrice. They do not 
even master art; much less science. That 
woman remains to be born who is capable of 
interesting herself for an abstract idea, t 
the extent of enduring chains and torture for 
its sake, like Galileo with his e pur st muove. 
We cannot so much as form a notion of a 
female Socrates,’ ”—( Faustine, p. 149.) 

She does not even maintain their superior- 
ity in matters of the heart. 

«Under ordinary circumstances,’ said 
Faustine, ‘we may be superior to men in 


O 


tact and fineness of perception; but when a | 


man loves—and this happens oftener than 
women ate willing to allow—he enfolds the | 
beloved one like a sensitive plant, and feels | 
sooner, stronger, every dawning emotion, 


. | 
every shade of feeling, every growing thorn | 
of 


every swelling bud 
happiness. But then he must love in good 
earnest.’ ””—(P. 177.) 

Enough has been said to distinguish Ma- 
dame Hahn-Hahn from her celebrated cotem- 
porary; and the course of the parallel has 
naturally led us to state the leading qualities 
of her style. We may now, there fore, pro- 

ceed to a more detailed examination of her 
books; but itis only fair to say, that their 
great charm consists in 
skilful touches by which characters are de- 
veloped, and in the incidental topics or 
allusions by which attention is kept up. 
She seems to have followed the advice giv- 
en by Mr. Merryman to the poet in ‘the 
Prologue to “Faust.” “ Do but grasp into the 
thick of human life! Every one lives it—to 
not many is it known, and seize it where you 
will, it is interesting.” 
many traits of sensibility, so many poetic 
fancies, so much suggestive speculation on 
the subjects which come home to every one 
who has mixed in society, that, though few 
of them, taken individually, may be very 
profound or original, a highly pleasing im- 


of disagreeme nt, 


pression is produced, somewhat resembling 


that (to borrow one of her own similes) pro- 
duced by the milky way upon the eye, 
‘The collective mass formsa luminous streak, 
every single minute point of which is a star ; 
but no Orion, no Sirius, overpoweringly at- 


no, | 


the succession of 


She scatters about so 
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She is just the sort of 
writer who must be read, and read carefully 
by a qualified reader, to be appreciated. We 
will do our best, howeve r, to convey as pre- 
‘cise a notion of her as can be conveyed by 
extract or analysis, within the limits of an 
‘article. 

Grifin Faustine, the third on our list, is 
the book in which Madame Hahn-Hahn first 
| put forth her full strength, and displayed her 
| It is marked by more 


tracts the view.” 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 





/peculiar qualities, 
unity of purpose and compactness of plot, 
than Aus der Gesellschaft or Der Rechte ; 
which, short as they are, are more than half 
made up of episodical narratives or detached 
‘scenes. It has also been said, and is cur- 
| rent tly believed, that Grdfin Faustine, and 
| Ida, Grafin Hahkn-Haka, are one and the 
|same person. 

The opening scene is laid at Dresden, on 
the terrace overlooking the river, where seve- 
jral young men are lounging and chatting, 
one fine afternoon in June. It was too early 
for the female promenaders. 

“It was consequently the more remark- 
able that a woman, apparently belonging to 
the higher class, was seated on a bench, with 
|her back towards the pavilion, undisturbed 
| by the talking of the men, or the noise of the 
| children. But it struck no one. She must 
therefore be somebody whom every one 
| knew and no one minded. She was sketch- 
‘ing diligently. A servant stood statue-like 
by her side, holding a parasol, so that neither 

.a dazzling ray of light, nor the quivering 
| shade of the leaves, might fall on the hand, 

|eye, or paper, of his lady. Her large dark 
ie ye flew with keen quick glances hither and 
‘thither between the drawing and the land- 
scape; and the delicate hand, relieved from 
the glove for the sake of greater fineness of 
touch, and careless of exposure to the air, 
skilfully followed the glance. She was com- 
pletely ‘buried in her occupation.” 

The group of loungers were joined by one 
of their companions, and a stranger, Count 
Mario Mengen, who had just been appointed 
Secretary of Embassy at Dresden—a distin- 
guished-looking man in the prime of life. 

“© « Why, there is actually the Countess 
Faustine sketching,’ suddenly exclaimed the 
new comer, Feldern. 

“¢ But where is Andlau, then?’ said an- 
other: ‘she has been nearly an hour here 
alone, I wonder that he consents to it.’ 

““¢ That he endures it!’ exclaimed an- 
other. 
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“ ¢ Come, come,’ said the ever kind Fel- 
dern, ‘ they are not chained to one another.’ 

*¢« Don’t you believe, Feldern, that they 
are privately married ?” 

*** No: tor they might be openly married, 
if they chose.’ ” 

Whilst the conversation was proceeding, 
the lady rose and moved slowly away, grect- 
ing the men of her acquaintance with the air 
of a Queen as she went by. 

* «Who is the lady! inquired Count 
Mengen eagerly. 

“ * The very Countess Faustine we were 
speaking about.’ 

“© ¢ A stranger? 

““ ¢ Yes, but established here some years.’ 

“ ¢ Married ”” 

“ « Has been’—‘ Perhaps’—‘ Not known’ 
—‘ A widow’—resounded on all sides, 

** Mengen looked round, ‘ You are joking.’ 

**« Tfonour bright! we are speaking the 
simple truth.’ 

“ ¢ The truest and simplest,’ said Feldern, | 


notwithstanding, when we say that, 
9 99 


. 


Countess Faustine Obernau is a widow. 

The scene changes to Faustine’s house, 
where Baron Andlau is discovered, seated on | 
an ottoman, in a fever of impatience for her) 


return. 

“© « Why does she not come?’ said he to! 
himself, ‘has any thing happened to her? | 
Why did I not go with her? my headache | 
would not have been worse. W hy, abov re| 
all, did [ let her go out at this hour of the} 
day! He took his hat, and was going out to 
meet her, when he heard her step on the 
staircase. He sprang up and opened the 
door for her. The darkened room scemed | 
to grow light as she entered, Faustine threw | 
her bonnet on one table, her drawing-book 
on another, herself on a sofa, and ex- 
claimed— 

“¢My dear 
charming sketch! 
death.’ 

“© <« Why do you over-exert yourself so? 
Is it absolutely necessary that the sketch 
should have so hot a sun-glare?” 

*« ¢ Absolutely necessary!’ said she. 
sides, | have already rested, and this very 
evening you must go over to Neustadt with 
me. 1 must learn exactly how the river and 
the churches look by moonlight.’ ” 

He hands her a letter containing an invi- 
tation from her sister-in-law : 

«“ ¢ Well,’ said Faustine, ‘ 


Anastasius, that will be a 
but I am tired—tired to 


yC- 


a day or two 


Let us 


j 


| far as Coburg; 


} joy. 





citability by his calmness, 
'in the 





sooner or later can’t matter to you. 


| start the day after to-morrow. 
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Together as 
then you to Kissingen, [ to 
Oberwalldorf; at the beginning of July I 
will join you—and then for Belgium,’ 

« Andlau made no objection. ‘He was con- 
tent with every thing that was agreeable to 
her, and as she commonly cared for nothing 
and nobody in the world but him, this must 
be reckoned an extraordinary merit in him ; 
for most people are most dissatisfied when 
the greatest interest is taken in them. She 
had sat down beside him on the ottoman, 
He touched her forehead lightly with his lips, 
and looked down upon her with an indescri- 
bable expression of tenderness, devotion and 
Faustine alone had ever seen him smile 
from an inward sense of pleasure ; for to her 
he was every thing she wanted, and at every 
moment when she wanted him—father or 
friend, teacher or lover, encouraging or 
or warning, watching over or caressing— 


| and she leant upon him as her visible provi- 


dence, 
in limits 


Her discursive fancy was kept with- 

by his clearness—her restless ex- 
‘ As those slaves 
‘East,’ she would say, laughingly, 
‘wear, asa sign of their condition, only a 
little gold chain upon the wrist, which looks 
like an ornament; just so is your love an or- 
nament, but still a chain.’ 

“«¢ Which you are obliged to carry to pre- 
vent your being blown about by all the winds 
of heaven,’ replied Andlau. 

*¢¢ And to be sure I deserve no better; for 
I have a genuine slave nature, and love most 
where I am most tyrannised over.’ ” 

With every wish to be sparing of our ex- 
tracts, we are obliged to bear in mind that a 
train must be laid where an effect is to be 
produced: it is essential that the characters 
and position of Andlau and Faustine should 
be understood; and a few descriptive touches 
are still necessary. 

‘Almost all women were fond of Faus- 
tine, for she never came into competition 
with them, She grudged them neither their 
triumphs, nor their fine clothes, nor their 
adorers, and was content to have none of 
these. ‘True, she threw the most beautiful 
and brilliant women into the shade, yet in 
such a manner that it was not felt. The 
beautiful said—‘She has a great deal of 
mind, but she is certainly not handsome.’ 
The clever—‘ She has not much sense, but 
she is very lovely.’ None of them compa- 
red themselves with her, just as fine garden 
flowers would probably not like to be compa- 
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red toa wild Alpine plant. A savage said 
once, on seeing a picturge of an angel, ‘He 
is of my race,’ Civilized people no longer 
possess this divine instinct.” 

Some may think this figure overwrought, 
but let it not be condemned hastily. Does it 
not gracefully indicate the too prevalent in- 
clination in society to put down or repudiate 
what exceeds the ordinary measure, or makes 
the least claim, however well founded, to su- 
periority? When the claim has been made 
good the tone is inviting enough, but the first 
impulse is to repel. It is something to fix 
the attention of contemporaries—to say noth- 
ing of the chances with posterity— 
claim kindred with genius; 


yet, not long 


since, it was by no means unusual to hear a_| 


common-place, mere walking taliing gentle- 





—and one | 
would think that ordinary people would gladly | 
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whose reminiscences go back to the com- 
mencement of the century, may recollect 
one or two curious instances. 

They separate, and Faustine goes to her 
sister’s, where nothing remarkable occurs, 
except that a wild young man, Clement 
Wallsdorf, a connexion of the family, falls 
desperately in love with her, despite of 
marked discourage ment. On her return, she 
rushes to meet Andlau with an eagerness 
which makes him tremble. 

““She was bewitchingly beautiful in her 
storms of sensibility, and indeed all human 
beings are most beautiful when they are in 
their peculiar element; but he loved her so 
much, that he felt less pleasure in seeing her 
in her full beauty, than fear lest the frequent 
recurrence of such moments should consume 


| the sources of life. 


man, sneeringly inform the company that he | 


was not literary—as if any 
could fancy that he was. 
‘*Pindar’s fine remark,” 





human bei ing 


says Coleridge, 


‘“respecting the different effects of music on| happy by rule? 
holds equally true of) caresses 


different characters, 
genius ; as many as are not delighted by it, 
are disturbed, perplexed, irritate d.” 


i 
/ 
| 
| 


Goethe | 


makes the same complaint in his Farben- | 


lehre:**a noble deed is attributed to selfish- | 


ness, an heroic action to vanity, an undenia- | 


ble poetic production toa state of delirium: 
nay, what is still stranger, every thing of the | 
highest excellence that comes ‘forth—every 
thing most worthy of remark that occurs, is, 
so long as it is barely possible, denied.” 
The ordinary run of men, it is added, did 


' the last. 


not take to her: she was not sufficiently tol- | 


erant of their complimentary common-places, | 
or indulgent to their self-love. 

‘Elderly men liked her best; probably, 
because she was more frie ndly towards them | 
—partly out of respect for age, partly be-| 
cause she maintained that she ran less dan-| 
ger, not of falling in love, but of being sus- 
pected of doing so, which might prove incon- 
venient and annoying. She was without 
fortune, without consideration, without con- 
nexions; yet such was the influence of her 
personal qualities, that the world silently re- 
cognised her connexion with Baron Andlau 
as a legal one, and, to excuse itself for this 


indulgence. supposed a private marriage.” 
This kind of toleration is not unusual in 
Germany—not merely in Vienna, where a 
certain degree of laxity has always existed; 
but in Berlin, where the standard of propri-| ing, 
ety is more 


rigidly maintained, 


| now! 





“ «But why are you weeping Ini?’ asked 
Andlau; ¢ before you were with me you had 
something like a reason—but now ? 

‘¢¢ Pedant !’ exclaimed she, must I then be 
When rejoicings, kissings, 
are not enough, tears and fault- 
| finding nse take their turn.’ 

Andlau’s mother dies, and another sepa- 
ration becomes necessary. ‘They part as 
usual with vows of eternal constancy : 

‘“« ¢ Now, let the most important word be 
Ini—Forget me not.’ 

“© «That is a worn-out jest, Anastasius,’ 
«No jest, Ini. You do not know yet 
you can forget all.’ 

‘Oh, all, dearest—all; but not you!’ 
flung her arms round him in a burst of 
agony, and when he tore himself aw ay, and 
the door closed upon him, she felt that her 
guardian angel had abandoned her; she sank 
upon one knee, exclaiming— He is gone! 


he is gone! Oh, my God, abide with me 
99 





how 
“c 


She 


His return is postponed from week to 
| week, and she remains for nearly two months 
in a state of loneliness, going out very seldom, 
and receiving few visitors. At the end of 
this time, her young admirer, Clement, 
arrives at Dresden; and she begins to culti- 
vate society in order to avoid a frequent 
téte-d-téte with him. At the house of 
friend she becomes acquainted with Count 
Mario Mengen, the stranger who had been 
so much struck by her on the terrace. He 
is clever, well-informed, and endowed with 
a certain independence of thought and bear- 
which harmonizes with her own. His 


Those | conversation soon becomes her chief resource ; 
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the day is incomplete without him, and And- 
lau’s absence is less painfully felt. 

The passages in which the growth of their 
mutual liking is traced, are amongst the best 
in the book ; ‘but we must hasten to the period 
when it can no longer remain a secret to 
either of them. On one occasion Mengen 
found her surrounded with maps of the East. 
He asked her what she was studying. 

*¢ ¢ My journey to the East.’ She explained 
her plan, and asked whether he would be of 
the party. He joyfully assented; and she 
proceeded to call up all the historical and | 
poetical associations which throw so great a 
charm on this journey. Suddenly she said, 
‘One of Andlau’s friends has just been ap- 
pointed Consul at Alexandria. He wrote me 
so to-day, and this friend is now the founda- 
tion-stone of my pyramid of hope.’ 

**¢ As soon as the Baron von Andlau is | 


with you, I shall be de trop,’ said Mengen | 


very coldly, ‘and [ fancy you would then 
willingly dispense with me.’ 
“ew hy should you deprive yourself of 


the pleasure?’ she inquired kindly; ¢ and can 


I then ever 
friends?” 

* «Ah, you make me your slaye—not | 
your fr iend.’ 

*« «If I do so, you are right to break loose | 


from me; but I do it unconsciously.’ R 
* * * :S 


be surrounded by too many | 


* 


* «But go, Count Mengen—go; if your. 


liberty is infringed by me, I do not keep 
you.’ 

“ « Unconsciously, as you said yourself.’ 

“ ¢ Well, if you won’t go, you must not 
complain. You may break your chains, but 
you must not rebel against them.’ ” 

As if froma presentiment that his strength | 
of mind would soon be put to the proof, she, 
half in earnest, requires him to take a vow 
that, come what may, he will never be want- 
ing to himself. 

** « Now then,’ said Mengen, exerting him- 
self to keep up the tone of feeling; ‘now, | 
you must give me something which ‘will con- 
stantly remind me of it, which will never 
leave me.’ 

“<That is but fair, said she; * Duke 
Christian of Brunswick constantly wore a 
glove of Elizabeth of the Palatinate in his 
helmet. My yellow glove would have an 
excellent effect in your black hat.’ 

“¢ “ Mario rose, and walked to her writing: | 
table. On it stood a small Etruscan vase, 
containing rings and seals. He brought it 
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to her. She glanced over the contents, and 


at length se lecte ‘da plain gold ring, with a 
single large pearl, and the device: Qui me 
‘Is this ring to your 


cherche, me trouve, 
liking? 

“By way of reply, Mengen held out his 
hand, and begged her to place the ring on 
the ring finger. She was about to comply, 
when she suddenly bethought herself, and 
said slowly. ‘No, that finger will at some 
future time wear another ring, to which mine 
‘must give place. Grant it a place from 
'which it can never be expelled.’ ‘ No objec- 
tions!’ she exclaimed, with animation. ‘I 
‘am wilful! I will have a place to myself, be 
‘it ever so small—I will have my own place, 
or none at all. It is for you to choose,’ 

“ ¢Tt is for you to command,’ replied Ma- 
rio; ‘I meant only, that you make every 
place your own.’ 

“ «Oh yes, if I take my stand on one 
/which never brings me into collision with the 
iclaims of the world. See, the ring fits your 
little finger exactly,’ and she placed it there. 

‘¢ At the conclusion of this interview, Mario 
was so happy that he had quite forgotten how 
cast down he was at the commencement. 

To Faustine, however, as soon as he went 
away, the question suggested itself— whether 
Andlau would be quite satisfied with this gift 
|of the ring. In his presence she would cer- 
‘tainly have given it, and have been sure of 
his consent—but in his absence? The reso- 
lution to write to him a full account of it the 
‘next morning, quieted her.” 

She is interrupted, and forgets to write; 
vet Madame Hahn-Hahn labours hard to per- 
‘suade us that there was noc oquetry, no self: 

|ishness, no intentional trifling with the feel- 
ings of others, in what she did. It was their 
fault or misfortune if their paths crossed, or 
their destiny became blended with hers. 

“ ¢T really cannot bear to live so lonely, 
‘and if Mengen were not here!—Thank God, 
‘he is!’ Whether this delight in his presence 
would outlast Andlau’s return—whether Ma- 
‘rio would not have reason to complain, if 
‘that were not the case—never so much as 
occurred to her. She thought she had a 
right to rejoice with all her soul in this 
attractive object. She saw no danger in 
this. It would be doing her injustice to call 
this levity, though there was that in her 

nature which produces levity. But life was 
to her a problem, how to mould herself to the 
greatest possible perfection; and every inci- 


den nt was a fresh stroke of the chisel to assist 
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in freeing the divine image from the rough 
mass of rock, Whatever fell in her way, 
she accepted as sent from on high to be 
worked up for her improvement, without 
doing wrong to any one, But what thread 
of existence is drawn out in so lonely a direc- 
tion, that no other gets entangled or inter- 
woven with it?” 

A consciousness of her critical position 
begins at last to break upon her. Would 
Andlau and Me nngen agree? Would it be 


possible for her to keep well with both of 


them?! She felt that it would not. She felt 
that her only safe and honest course was, to 
tell Mengen at once the exact nature of her 
connexion with Andlau; but this would drive 
him from her, and she could not make up 
her mind to such a sacrifice. Whilst she is 
still wavering, Mengen is obliged to leave 
Dresden, A party of her friends are with 
her on the last evening they are to pass to- 
gether; but he stays them all out. 

‘¢ At last she was alone with Mario. Si- 
lent, with folded arms, he stood before her 
for a time, for his feelings stifled his words. 
She stood up, placed both hands, clasped to- 
gether, on his arm. ‘ Till our next meeting, 
friend.’ 

“ «Can I part from you thus?’ inquired 
he in the same low tone, and clasped her 
hand in his. ‘Oh, Faustine, I ‘cannot!’ he 
exclaimed with overflowing vehemence, and 
pressed her to his heart. 

«©¢QOh, this is not right,’ said she, still 
with the same expression of sadness in look 
and tone, 

«© ¢ Pardon, Faustine,’ said Mario, more 
softly, and his hand glided lightly over her 
hair, and across her cheek — for I love 
you,’ 

All at once she stood up, disengaged 
from his arm, in front of him, She spread 
out her arms not towards him, but upwards 
to heaven, and with a joyful ecstatic tone, 
exclaimed, ‘ He loves me!’ 

*©* Whither, then, with this agitating 
glow, Faustine, if not to me?’ cried Mario, 
and flung his arms round her as if to chain 
her to his side. 

“© «He loves me!’ she repeated with the 
same inward enthusiasm. She clasped his 
head with both her hands, gazed on him, 
then shook her own slowly, and said as in a 
dream: ‘ But that cannot be true.’ 

« « Not true? Oh, Faustine! have you not 
felt how, by degrees, my very existence has 
become blended with your own; how my 
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heart has learned to beat in your breast; my 
spirit to fly in your direction; my whole 
being to keep pace with yours? Is not that 
love, Faustine ?’ 

“ ¢ Oh, but that is dreadful!’ 

*« « Why, Faustine, Angel, you love me.’ 

* ¢T! exclaimed she, and passed her 
hand across her brow. ‘ l—you!? You are 
strangely mistaken, Count Menge n° 

6 Mario’s radiant features were suddenly 
convulsed. He moved Faustine from him, 
and said, in a menacing tone—‘ Faustine!’ 

‘She sank intoachair. Her tears flowed 
fast, and there was an indescribable air of 
suffermg in her whole frame. Mario had 
not the power to leave her, although at the 
first moment he had made a movement to- 
wards the door. He knelt before her, and 
said: ‘ Faustine, how can you tell such an 
untruth? 

‘¢ ¢] tell no untruth,’ she murmured with- 
out looking up. 

« ¢Look in my face, firmly and quietly, 
and now answer me—Do you not love me, 
Faustine ? 

‘© ¢ No!’ said she in a hardly audible 
tone, but unconsciously her eyes rested on 
him with such heavenly tenderness, that he 
exclaimed enchanted—‘* Your sweet deceitful 
lips speak false! your eyes say yes, and I 
believe them.’ 

‘“« « No, no!’ she exclaimed in increasing 
agony, and held both hands before her eyes, 
‘ Do not mind the treacherous eyes; the ‘lips 
speak the truth.’ 

‘«« « Faustine,’ said Mengen rising up, and 
his angry voice grew more terrifying from 
the tremulousness which excitement threw 
into it; ‘if you do not love me; if all has 
been but trifling—the amusement of an idle 
hour: if you have lavished the whole fasci- 
nation of your nature as a vulgar coquetry : 
if you have accustomed yourself to such a 
disregard of the feelings of others, as to 
anatomize living, beating, bleeding hearts, 
for your instruction or your sport, then I 
have no expression for my contempt.’ 

‘¢¢ Mario! shrieked Faustine, and sank 
upon her knees, ‘I love you! ” 

She now gives him the history of her life. 
She was married young to a common-place 
man, Count Obernau. She felt no love for 
him, and before she became his wife, she 


told him so; but he assured her that the re- 
quired feeling would come in good time, and 
that they should do very well together if it 


did not, 


But every thing about him was re- 
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pelling to her sensitive impulsive character, | other, but I will be true to you?” You love 


and she naturally enough caught at the first 
ofier of sympi uthy ‘ An attachme nt grew up| 
between ‘Baron Andlau and het self, not dis- | 
couraged by her husband, who had begun to 
get tired of her, and thought her incapable 
of loving any one since she had failed to love | 
him. Set on by his sister, however, he took 
to watching them, and soon surprised them | 
in an attitude of te nderness, which, though | 
not quite irreconcilable with purity, was cer- 
tainly calculated to put the most philosophi- 
cal husband’s philosophy to the test. Ober- 


nau runs for his pistols, and insists on| 
‘ Andlau retained 


Andlau’s fighting him. 
his composure, conjured him to spare me, 
and not make a public scandal; whilst I 
stood like a statue, deprived of speech, 
thought and reflection;"nor did I recover 
my faculties until a pistol shot was dis- 
charged, and Andlau fell at my feet. Then 
I knew what I had to do! I ordered horses, 
conveyed him to his own house, sent for 
surgeons, and stayed with him. Obernau, 
the “whole world, were nothing to me from 
that hour.” The husband pressed her to 
return; ‘* [ will never,” she replied, * return 
to the house of a man who has degraded 
himself and me in the eyes of the whole 
world.” He, on his part, refuses to consent 
to a divorce, and when, two years after the 
breach, he dies, she herself declines becom- 
ing the wife of Andlau, from a fantastic 
aversion to a tie which had made her so 
miserable. 

«¢] thank you,’ said Mengen, ‘ for un- 
veiling your destiny to me, and doubly do I 
thank you, since [ see nothing in it to sepa- 
rate us.’ 

‘¢ Faustine looked at him without speak- 
ing, and passe d her hand across her eyes, as 
if to convince herself that she was awake. 

«© * Nothing! for you love me, and And- 
lau—you love no longer; for, if you still 
loved him, your eye would never have 
alighted on me with any other than the in- 
different friendly glance you have for every 
body.’ 
* * # * 

«© <«QOh, then, [am miserably false!’ said 
she, in a hollow voice. 

«©« And what would you be if you re- 
mained standing between two men, fasci- 
nating both, belonging half to each, wholly 
to neither? And what would you be if you 
returned back with a divided heart to him 
whom you have loved, and said, “ I love an- 


‘the good, ¥ beautiful, the high, wherever 
you ‘find i .  Beastinio— that makes you so 
endaatings and you are too much the slave 
of the present to chain yourself lastingly to 
an individual—that makes you weak, ‘LT will 
‘not defend this weakne SS, because you might 
‘then reproach me with sophistry , or accuse 
me of speaking for my own interest. But 
trust me—if you were my sister, I would say 
‘the same. Untruth is a torn, half, wave ring 
existence—a contradiction in the soul; end it 
by a prompt decision, by an irrevocable 
step, and you have freed yourself. Choose, 
choose, Faustine!” cried Mario, and the com- 
posure with which he had hitherto spoken 
was changed into the most troubled passion— 
‘now, directly on the spot! In half an hour 
I leave this room, and it depends on you 
whether I shall ever enter it again; for we 
cannot go on as formerly.’ ” 

She still hesitates, but his decision of cha- 
racter controls her in her own despite, and 
he leads her to the writing-table. 

* ¢ Now—write, Faustine.’ 

** ¢Q God!’ gasped she, and sank into the 
chair— I cannot!’ 

** «Then I must,’ said Mario, composedly. 

*« ¢ Are you mad” cried she, beside herself, 
‘No! no hand but my own shall plunge the 
dagger into his heart; for I am doing it, I 
know,’ 

“¢ ¢ Ves,’ said Mario; ‘ his or mine.’ 

K * * * * 

** «See, you have no alternative. Granted 
you plunge xd it into mine, what would you do 
next? Say nothing to Andlau?—T hat is not 
possible for you. Besides, he would guess 
that you are not the same; and, if he in- 
quired, how would you be able to play the 
hypocrite—to lie? Suppose you told him 
what has occurred. Do you believe he would 
be able to shake off the impression? Were 
it a caprice on your side—if, in an idle hour, 
you had amused yourself by trifling with 
me—he might smile ct it, and be comforted. 

Can he now?’ 

«« ¢ Never!’ and she seized the pen. She 
wrote as follows:—‘ Anastasius, your last 
word at parting has come true. I have for- 
gotten you——no, not you, but myself, I 
mean, I have forgotten that I could or would 
live in you alone. We must never see each 
other again, Anastasius. By this decision I 
ruin your life, and [ do not even entreat your 
forgiv eness. You will know best what to 





think of Faustine.’ ” 
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On a former occasion, when Faustine 
playfully asked Andlau to pay her the com- 
pliment ofa little jealousy, he replied—** You 
know that with me there can never be any 
question of jealousy, because I acknowledge 
no rival, I readily surrender to another the 
property which he extends his hand to seize.’ 
He acted up to his principle. No reply of 
any sort was returned for many months; but, 
as she said herself, the letter was his death- 
warrant. 

Faustine’s aversion to matrimony is over- 
come by Mengen’s arguments: 

“ «Do you re [ could contentedly 
resign myself to an equivocal connexion, 
open to every an i where there 
is no reason for it beyond feminine caprice? 
Thousands may do homage to you; many 
may love you; your husband alone can pro- 
tect and honour you, as you ought to be pro- 
tected and honoured.’ 

She promises to marry him as soon as he 
has obtained the consent of his parents, and 
he departs. Whilst he is absent, a_har- 
rowing incident occurs. Clement Wallsdorf 
shoots himself in her presence for love of 
her. Mario returns, snatches her from a 
scene of horror, and marries her. 

Here the regular narrative breaks off, and 
the conclusion is related by the authoress in 
her own person; as she heard it from Mario, 
whom she mects in Venice five or six years 
afterwards, with his child, the child of Faus- 
tine. 

They had lived happily beyond expecta- 
tion for five years, and Faustine was the pet, 
the pride of his family. * Intellectual su- 
premacy—which makes ordinary women so 
unendurable, that we feel them as a trouble- 
some appendage, something like an illustri- 
ous name in poverty—seemed given her to 
show that the most superior women can be 
the most amiable. She quietly folded her 
wings to prevent others from feeling they had 
none; but, at the slightest encouragement, 
she spread them and flew up, and caused the 
etherial lustre, the bloom, of her region, to 
play down into our circle.” But there is a 
canker in the rosebud. She is restless with- 
out knowing why, and teases Mengen with 
fancies, which his strong good sense is un- 
able to keep down, ‘ I] n’y a de satisfaction 
igi-bas ke pour les ames, ou brutales ou 
divines!” she exclaims with Montaigne, and 
longs for a cloister where she may pour out 
her soul in prayer. ‘ Mario, to adore eter- 
nally—-that would make me happy.” She 
Votume V.—20 


iown future, deserves no present. 


' children. 
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has a fit of painting;': and the pursuit of fame 
diverts her for a time. With the proud con- 
sciousness of genius, she would say— 
“ ¢ The thirst for glory is a consciousness 
futurity: he who does not believe in his 
That my 
’| pictures may be simply in the taste of the 
day, and therefore without a future, often 
weighs heavily on my heart. | know that I 
possess a precious treasure; still, whether I 
shall work it up into jewels, or coins, or what 
else, | know not; at least not precisely. We 
deceive ourselves in the value of our produc- 
tions, like mothers in the beauty of their 
Petrarch expected immortality 
Africa, and obtained it by 


f I leit 


of { 


from his poem 
his Sonnets. It would be lamentable i 
nothing behind me but Africas,’ ” 

Mario tries the effect of a journey to the 
Kast. The experiment answers whilst the 
novelty lasts, and then she is as restless as 
ever. ‘| will travel no more; I know now 
that the earth is the same every where, and 
mankind too; only the surface is varied; in 
one by climate, 1 in another by temperament. 
The new is always something old, and the 
something different is always the same. 
That can never satisfy.” In vain does he 
remind her that complete satisfaction is not 

be expected, because never intended for 
us, on earth;—that if, by a miracle, every 
wish could be satisfied and every aim ate 
tained, she would weep, like Alexander, for 
more worlds to conquer. In vain does he 
endeavour to reanimate her former enthu- 
siasm for painting, poetry, and fame. 

“ «To what purpose? was her answer. 
‘That which is not of the first class need 
not exist at all, and only two or three books, 
and as many works of art, are of the first 
class. Each of these made an era, struck 
out a path, gave a direction. This depended 
not on him who wrote, or painted, or con- 
structed them, but on God’s sending him 
into the world at the very moment when an 
efficient instrument was needed.’ 

“¢ You love me no longer!’ I exclaimed 
with bitterness. 

“* Fool!’ she replied, with that ecstatic 
smile which I never saw on any brow but 
hers. * Have you not touched the tabernacle 
of my heart? Is not my son yours? No, 
Mario, I love you; | have loved nothing so 
much; I shall never love any thing after 
you, but above you—God, My soul has 
squandered itself in such transports of love 
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and inspiration with yours, that all it can 
ever meet with in this region, will be but a 
repetition, and perhaps—an insipid one. 
‘They have so broken up my heart in search- 
ing for its treasure s, that the gold mines are 
probably exhausted,’ 

«+ Dearest Mario, do not grudge me a 
little, , very little, rest on this side of the 
grave! If you did but know how weary | 
am, you yourself would guide me to another 
path.’ 

«You are striking into a false one,’ I 
replied, ‘ for you are about to be false to all 
your Sa Have you not vowed before 
God, to stay by me in weal and in wo? 
Have you not the childhood of your son to 
watch over, and his youth to guide? Have 
you not your genius to cheri: sh 1—that oft, 
more heavenly than any, because a voice 
of power, of truth, of consolation for man- 
kind,’ 

‘“¢ ¢ Faustine, do not forget that the crown 
of thorns is inseparable from the crown of 
glory; the deepest pangs have given birth to 
the highest genius! He who would rise 
again, mont suffer himself to be bound upon 
the cross! He who would ascend to Renn, 
must not fear the descent into hell. By 
what right would you enjoy only the sunny 


side of every thing? ” 

Her resolution is confirmed by a meeting 
with Andlau, who dies of a disease in the 
chest, brought on by the wound received 


from her husband. She reaches his death- 
bed just time enough to see him die. ‘ She 
murmured in a scarcely audible tone, Anas- 
tasius ; and he, who was insensible to every 
thing else, heard her’ voice, unclosed his 
eyes, smiled, tried to reach out his hand 
towards her, uttered Ini, and expired.” 

She entered a convent of the Vive Se- 
polte at Rome, and died five months after- 
wards, a model of piety and humility. 

This, it must be allowed, is a fine, but 
wild conception; and it may be true that 
there is nothing in actual life resembling it ; 
—even in Germany, where all varieties of 
female character are to be found in much 
greater plenty than in any other country. 
Nor is there any thing in actual life resem- 
bling an Undine, a Psyche, a Corinna, a 
Sylphide. These finer natures—these crea- 
tures of the imagination and the heart—are, 
and are meant to be, the very opposite of 
Wordsworth’s household charmer—perhaps 
little less poetical, and certainly more useful 
in her way : 





“ A creature not too bright or good, 
For human nature’s : daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 


They must be tried by a different stand- 
ard ; and the first questions in the present 
instance are:—Was the author’s object an 
artistical and legitimate one, and is it at- 
tained by the book ? 

She wanted a vehicle for developing her 
theory of existence, her notions of genius, 
her reflections on the mind, her experience 
of the heart. For this purpose she frames a 
character, eccentric and fantastic, but full of 
life, light, and grace; made up of many 
qualities which are seldom found together— 
depth and volatility, humility and self-confi- 
dence, truth and fickleness; and endowed 
with many gifts—feeling, fancy, knowledge, 
thought, sensibility, beauty, genius—which 
are as rarely united in one woman as the 
mingled beauties of exulting Greece. Yet 
Madame Hahn-Hahn has moulded them into 
an harmonious whole, which not merely 
satisfies the critic’s judgment, but (what is 
of more importance) keeps up the reader’s 
interest to the end. ‘There are some episo- 
dical passages and conversations which bear 

rather loosely on the main story, but even 
these open glimpses, and suggest reflections, 
which we should be sorry to have missed. 

In a concluding paragraph, the author, ad- 
dressing a male companion, says: “ Women 
like Faustine are the avenging angels of our 
sex, which Providence sends occasionally , but 
rarely, upon earth, and to whom the best of 
you fall a prey; for only the best of you are 
prepared, as the mass of women are, to 
give a heart for a heart, a life for a life, an 
entire existence for an entire existence. Be- 
ware of the Faustines.” This would be 
tantamount to saying, ‘‘Beware of me, Ida, 
Grafin Hahn-Hahn,” if the report regarding 
the identity of the characters were true : 
but she indignantly repels the insinuation. 
In a subsequent work,* a conversation takes 
place regarding ‘‘ Georgiona,” by “ Grafin 
Schénholm,” both feigned names. 

¢¢] assure you she has copied herself and 
the incidents of her life.’ 

**¢ But nature cannot be copied: it must 
be conceived so as to make part of the mind, 
in order to be naturally portrayed. Grafin 
Schénholm is said to be ‘ Georgiona,’ just as 
Lord Byron was said to be Childe Harold, 


* Ulrich, Vol: i. p. 225. 
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and Madame de Staél Corinna. That is now 
become an established practice; if an au- 
thor writes with an air of reality, the inci- 
dents are said to be real; and what he has 
felt and lived inwardly, he is supposed to 
have gone through in = life.’ ” 

In the same work, (Vol. ii. p. 196,) a sort 
of moral is suggested : * Have not most wo- 
men, in proportion as they are more richly 
sifted, some resemblance to Faustine, par- 
ticularly in their thirst for emotion? We 
get tired of a good, common-place, matter- 
of-fact mother of a family ; and an imagina- 
tive, fanciful, fascinating woman, full of| 
mind and sensibility, who keeps us in a con- | 
stant state of excitement, gets tired of ws. 
In other words, in feeling as in mechanics, 
what is gained in time or duration is lost in 
intensity or strength: we cannot have it 
both ways: we cannot keep our cake and 
eat it too; or, to adopt the more dignified 
language of Lord Byron, those who cannot 
rest satisfied without an unbroken succession 
of high-wrought emotions, must make up 
their minds to be constantly fluctuating ‘ be- 
tween the misery of disappointment and the 
misery of satiety.” 

Ulrich is the work which, next to Faus- 
tine, has attracted most attention. The au- 
thor has taken a larger canvass, and crowded 
it with figures ; but we lose in compactness 
what we gain in variety. We also see in it, 
what is not unusual in her works, the want 
of a settled purpose—a definite aim, at the 
commencement ; a defect which Sir Walter 
Scott frankly acknowledged in his own, 

Three young ladies leave a celebrated es- 
tablishment in Heidelbe rg on the same day: 
Unica, the daughter of Count Erberg ; Clo- 
tilda, the daughter of the Frankfort banker, 
Marana ; and Margarita, the daughter of an 
impoverished widow of noble birth, the Frei- 
frau von Ringoltingen. Clotilda marries 
Count Ostwald, an elderly, ugly, and weak- 
minded man, for the sake of his title ; Mar- 
garita marries Prince Thierstein, to please 
her mother; Unica contracts a girlish at- 

tachment for young Marana, the banker’s 

son; but her proud parents will not hear of 
such a union, and press her to marry her 
cousin, Count Ulrich Erberg, the owner of 





the adjoining chateau, for whom, at first, she 
feels no inclination. 

‘¢ Ulrich, it must be owned, could not be 
termed handsome; he had fine but strong 
a bilious complexion, eyebrows 


features, 


23] 


his hair and whiskers, darkened his face too 
much; but the indescribably noble expres- 
sion of his brow, his fine figure, small feet 
and hands, (the inheritance of aristocracy,) 
and simple bearing, were far from making a 
disagreeable impression on the whole.” 

We quote this description in an 10 84 
shape, because Ulrich may be regarded a 
Madame Hahn-Hahn’s beau-ideal of a ue: 
killer, ‘Thus, although he possesses little 
more than respectful affection for Unica, and 
it is obvious that his thoughts are constantly 
wandering, she consents to marry him, and 
resolves to win his love. Her first step is a 
somewhat anomalous one for a bride. On 


” | reaching her room, on the wedding night, he 


finds her 
walk :-— 

‘<Ulrich’s first movement was a step ‘to- 
wards the door, his second to pass his eich 
over his forehead, and throw back his head, 
as he often did, when he sought to master an 
unpleasant feeling. 

««¢ My dear Unica, have the goodness to 
tell me what this means?” 

‘She turned half round, and said, dryly 
and peremptorily, ‘1 would be alone.’ 

“Ulrich gazed on her with an indescriba- 
ble mixture of pride and melancholy, .and 
replied,‘ Why do you suddenly drive me 
from you, Unica? It gives me pain, and 
will do you harm.’ 

cA gleam of triumph shot across her 
face, and in a more decided tone she repeated 
—‘]I would be alone.’ 

‘¢¢ You wish, then, to be alone now—-and 


gloved and bonneted as if for a 


for ever, he said, without sharpness, with- 


out bitterness, without ill-humour, but with 
an unconquerable decisiveness. Unica felt 
this. ‘Twice had her resolution been shaken ; 
it should not be so a third time. 

“«¢ Now, and for ever, she said. Ulrich 
bent his head proudly, and retired to his own 
room.” 

There is an English novel of considerable 
merit in which a union begins in the same 
manner, and ends happily. Unica caleu- 
lated on a similar result, and meant merely 
to pique her husband into a passion for her. 
Unfortunately, she had not calculated on the 
effects of an early love affair, which, though 
transitory in its duration, had left unefface- 
able traces on his heart. To quiet her fears 
on another account, he relates it to her. 

He begins with a remark which would 
seem to imply, that Germany has lost a lit- 





and, 


which almost touched, together with 





tle of its characteristic earnestness: 
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A man nowadays can do nothing more 
unbecoming—that is to Say, nothing more 
laughable —than confessing himse If to be 
mastered by a feeling. It is not merely the 
men—even the women look upon him as a 
simpleton ; for love, the passion, is out of 
fashion. It is no longer to satisfy the heart, 
to absorb our existence, but to gratify our 

vanity, and (when matters come to the high- 


est pass) our senses. No La Valliére takes | 


refuge with her rejected heart amongst the 
Carmelites; no De Rance flies to La ‘Trappe 
after seeing his beloved Duchess de Mont- 
bazon in the pangs of death.’ ” 





This view of the matter is a superficial | 
and impatient one. Modern men and women | 
are as capable of passion as their forefathers ; | 
hearts beat as wildly under embroidered | 


Waistcoats as under steel cuirasses; and love 
plays a much more important part in the 
lives of most of us than we are willing to 
confess. Who, for example ‘le, would have ex- 
pected to find Bentham, in his eightieth year, 
writing to the object of his first and only ‘love, 





to remind her of the present of a flower! 
‘* From that day not a single one has passed 
(not to me ntion nights,) in which you have| 
not engrossed more of my thoughts than I 
could have wished.” If other men of strong 
feclings could be induced to register their 
emotions, we should probably soon have a! 
series of confessions as startling as Rous- 
seau’s. 

Neither is it true that great sacrifices are 
unknown. Not three years since a man of 
fortune, connexion and accomplishment, long 
past what is commonly called the more sus- 
ceptible period of life, but in the full enjoy- 
ment of his faculties, suddenly retired from 
the world in consequence of a disa ppoint- 
ment of the heart; and he is now living in a 
small island, uninhabited except by a soli- 
tary attendant and himself. ‘The best knight 
that ever lived could do no more for a 
duchess. 

It is admitted, however, that a few are 
still cast in the mould of the olden time, and 
Ulrich is one of them. He meets a beautiful 
unknown, named Melusina, on the Lake of 
Como, and falls desperately in love with her, 
She returns his passion, and they live ve ry 
pleasantly together for a month; at the end 
of which her holiday is up; and she leaves 
him as wise as when they met regarding her 
family or position, after exacting a promise 
that he will neither follow nor inquire for 
her. Four years pass away, during which 
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he thinks of nothing else, when one morn- 
ing he sees her in Berlin with a child, whom 
he supposes to be his own. The mystery is 
cleared up at the opera, where Melusina hap- 
pens to occupy the next box. She sees him, 
faints away, and makes a scene. He carries 
her to her carriage, and returns to his party. 

“© ¢ My dear Ulrich,’ whispered my aunt, 
as I resumed my place beside her, ‘ the atten- 
tion of the whole audience is fixed on you,’ 

“© «So let it,’ [ replied unconcernedly. 

“ «But, good heaven!’ exclaimed she im- 
patiently, ‘do you not know then that you 
have given yourself en spectacle with ‘the 
mistress of the Minister?” 

*«¢ «] was spirit-broken, I am so still. The 
object of my worship is cast down into the 
dust where all may tread upon it; and vet I 
have found nothing on earth so beautiful as 
Melusina, Between contempt and adoration, 
disgust and longing—the bitterest and the 
sweetest feelings—I stand powerless; for I 
loathe the life in which nothing is so beauti- 
ful as a painted lie.’ ” 

Gratitude, or vanity, induces men to make 
;ample allowances for faults committed for 
their own dear sakes; and Ulrich had a per- 
fect right to believe in some kind of mystic 
pre-ordained union of souls, which made it 
quite natural and proper for Melusina to dis- 
pense with ceremony; but surely it was a 
little unreasonable to expect that a woman, 
whose acquaintance he had formed under 
such peculiar circumstances, would turn out 
a pattern of purity; and instead of fainting 
away and having a brain fever, he should 
have exclaimed, 


“T ask not, I know not, if guilt’s in that heart, 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art.” 


Ulrich’s story is by no means consolatory 
to his wife, but they cet on pretty well till he 
pays a visit to Prince Thierstein--a rough- 
mannered narrow-minde d man, who had 
married Margaret, Unica’s schoolfellow, in 
the hope of continuing his race. She enters 
the dining-room, and Ulrich is presented to 


|her. ‘Silently she received him, and silent, 


breathless, lost to every thing around him, 
stood Ulrich; for Melusina, but Melusina 
without a shade of sin or sorrow, Melusina, 
younger, brighter, stood before him as Mar- 
garet, Princess of Thierstein.” ‘They are in 
fact sisters, but this does not appear till long 
afterwards, when Ulrich has transferred his 
affections to Margaret. ‘Their attachment 
forms the grand feature of the book, and 
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gives rise to a great variety of scenes and| his thoughts. Whilst at Stockholm he pays 
reflections, The character of Margaret is} a visit to the celebrated authoress, the Coun- 
finished with great care; and we must pause} tess Ilda Schénholm, and it is difficult to 
to quote a passage: believe that no living person is intended. 

** Perhaps Ulrich alone knew what a deep | “ Ulrich had heard a great deal about her, 
knowledge of things she possessed; for in| both praise and blame; had read all her 
society she seldom gave vent to her thoughts, | books, and formed an image of her in his 
and spoke with few words. ‘I am not in|own mind, which by no means agreed with 
the same key with society,’ she once said to! the original. He possessed taste and pene- 
Ulrich; ¢ consequently what I say is too high | tration ‘enough not to regard a woman who 
or too low for the general sy mphony. I am | |had written a book as a caricature on body 
obliged to perform “solos, or duets with you.’ land soul; but unwillingly he had made the 
This neither amazed nor distressed her ; she | imposing de Staé|—with her talent, her pas- 
neither sought to catch the tone or gain the | sion, her vanity, her goodness, her fancy, 
opinion of others. She had the indifference | her enthusiasm—his ty pe of an authoress ; 
of genuine superiority, namely, the most com- | ‘and turned Ilda into a German de Staél. He 
plete indifference regarding ‘the approbation | found not a trace of it. Composed and sim- 
of the mass. Certain persons sometimes | ple, firm without haughtiness, negligent with- 
acquire an extraordinary reputation in the | out affectation, indifferent regarding the im- 
world for wit, talent, or genius. In general, pression which she made, she did not give 
this proves nothing more than that they are! herself the smallest trouble to attract atten- 
of the precise height which places them on aj tion. Whether she disdained the littleness 
level with the crowd; both what they are,|of the means used to produce an effect, or 
and what they produce, exactly corresponds | found the end too petty, or had the intimate 
with its demands. Were this more, or did | | conviction of a superiority which repels the 
they produce more, they would instantly lose} many and attracts a few—but attracts them 
this happy equipoise, be out of proportion to| irresistibly, as the loadstone the steel,—suf- 
the measuring rod applied to them, and only /| fice it to say, not a word, not a syllable, not 
be able to compel the recognition of their | the most distant indication, betrayed her tal- 
superiority by overwhelming proofs, The) ent and her customary occupations.” 
artist, the author, may give such proofs; but; The causes of the differences between 
daily life, and the social circle, do not always! authors and their works are explained, in a 
afford fine minds an opportunity for devel-| very striking Essay, in Sir Edward Bulwer’s 
opment.” ‘“‘ Student.” The secret of Madame Hahn- 

After some months of dangerous intimacy,! Hahn’s anxiety to dissipate some supposed 
they separate. ‘ Remain far from me,” are/ delusion on this subject, is the prejudice still 
Margaret’s parting words, ‘till I call you,| prevalent amongst the highest classes in Ger- 
and this call will first reach you from my | many against female authorship. 
grave.” Ulrich writes her an imprudent let-| Ilda wears a gown of black velvet, with 
ter, which falls into her husband’s hands.| plain wristbands and collar; and here we 
He casts her off, and she retires to live in a| may take occasion to observe, that Madame 
small cottage in Switzerland with her child.| Hahn-Hahn seldom fails to give a minute 
Ulrich, ignorant of the consequences of his} description of the dresses of her favourites ; 
imprudence, resolves to travel for some years, | rightly thinking it as difficult to convey an 
and, as a preliminary measure, requires his | impression of the person without the dress, 
wife to agree to a divorce. It is at length) as Martin, in Scriblerus, found it to form an 
agreed between them, that things shall re-| abstract notion of a lord-mayor, without his 
main unaltered for the present; but that in| gown, chain, and appendages. She also 
case he comes back within three years and | attaches considerable importance to the feet, 
renews the demand, she shall consent. and has propounded a new theory regarding 

Afier rambling for more than a year in| them, which may serve as a pendant or coun- 
Russia, he arrives in Stockholm, where a|terpoise to Lord Byron’s regarding hands, 
returned letter, addressed by him to Marga- | which (his own being small and well-snaped) 
ret at her husband’s house, reaches him.| he declares to be the only mark of birth 
This makes him desperate, and he devotes; which aristocracy can generate. Madame 
himself during several months to an opera-| Hahn-Hahn says, somewhat affectedly: 


singer, in the hope of driving Margaret from| ‘There is much more physiognomy in 
20* 
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the feet than in the hands. ‘The hands are 
so ill treated, so practised in coquetry, so 
ruined by artistical skill—the piano turns the 
fingers into little knobs—that a hand seldom 
preserves its original character from the lev- 
elling effect of daily use; and when it does, 
it is not what is commonly called a hand- 
some hand. ‘That must be plump, round, 
smooth, white as marble, and marked with 
blue veins. I have an antipathy to such a 
one: the thought of touching it chills me; it 
has something of the smoothness of the snake, 
the coldness of the fish, and at times I fancy, 
if geese had no wings, they would have just 
such hands. The foot has remained in its 
primitive state. The princess may destroy 
it by too much care, and the peasant girl by 
neglect; still it must support the body ; it is 
in keeping with it as the base with the pillar; 
and its tread, its bearing, correspond with the 
character of the person. If I had a taste for 
solid pursuits, | would set up my system 
against craniology.” 

We need hardly add, that Ilda Grifin 
Schénholm is described as having well-form- 
ed, tapering, thoroughbred feet. 

Just as Ulrich is getting tired of his opera- 
singer, he receives a letter, signed Melusina, 
informing him that Margaret, thrown off and 
abandoned on his account, is living near 
Vevay. It now appears that they are sis- 
ters. Melusina eloped at sixteen, with a man 
who subsequently abandoned her at Paris; 
where she became acquainted with an elderly 
diplomatist, who, during his life, protected 
her as a parent, and left her a good fortune 
at his death. This was the Ambassador 
with whom Ulrich had seen her at Berlin. 
Ulrich leaves Stockholm, procures Unica’s 
consent to a divorce, and travels post-haste 
to Vevay, where he finds Melusina dying, 
and Margaret watching over her. Melusina 
joins their hands and dies. 

When Voltaire wished to depreciate Rous- 


seau, he made a short abstract of the plot of 


La Nouvelle Heloise, and headed it De ce 
qui se trouve dans le livre de Jean Jacques. 
He could not have hit on a more effective 
method of conveying an injurious impression 
of a work of manners or feeling; particu- 
Jarly when, as in the work before us, the 
bare incidents require a good deal of shading, 
to prevent harsh inferences from being found- 
ed on them. 

Let it be remembered then, that, since 
both law and custom legitimate a marriage 
with the sister of a deceased wife in Germa- 
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ny, there is no more harm in Ulrich’s be- 
coming attached to the two sisters succes- 
sively than to any other two women. Nei- 
ther must the comparative carelessness with 
which the marriage tie is dissolved, be 
charged altogether to the account of the 
individual; for it is principally attributable 
to the facility with which divorces are ob- 
tained. In Prussia, there are fifteen dis- 
tinct grounds of divorce a vinculo matrimo- 
nit enumerated in the Code, any one of 
which is sufficient;—the infidelity of either 
party, incompatibility of temper, and mutual 
consent, being of the number. Until very 
recently, the tribunals of first instance were 
empowered to decide the cases, so that this 
sort of justice was brought home to every 
man’s door. We are informed that more 
than five hundred divorces take place annu- 
ally in Berlin alone, principally among the 
lower classes; for the practice, by means of 
its frequency, has gone out of fashion among 
the higher. <A speedy alteration of the law 
is contemplated; and its injurious effects 
have already been much diminished by lim- 
iting the jurisdiction to the courts of ap- 
peal. 

Prussia is indebted to Frederick II. for the 
existing laxity of its laws in this respect. 
The other Protestant states retain, nominally, 
most of the pristine strictness; but whether 
from the influence of example, or other local 
causes, they are practically as loose as their 
neighbour. When a couple are anxious to 
be free, it is simply necessary for one of 
them to be detected in an equivocal situation, 
(it need not be one of positive guilt,) and 
their wishes may be gratified. What is 
there wanted is a more careful inquiry into 
cases of collusion, which, when known and 
recognised as such, are not even attended 
with much danger to reputation. 

Opinions may vary as to the degree of 
strictness with which the marriage vow 
should be maintained; but it is impossible 
not to see that the vow must lose its sacred- 
ness, if it is liable to be set aside on the first 
growth of a new inclination—the first feel- 
ing of satiety—the first discovery of a differ- 
ence in taste or temper—or (for it all comes 
to this) the first suggestion of caprice. In- 
deed, we are quite sure that not one couple 
in a hundred ever lived together, for a series 
of years, without intervals of struggle—— 
without hours, days, weeks, when it required 
all their firmness, all their good sense, all 
their consciousness of the true nature of their 














position, to induce them to bear and forbear, 
till the habit of mutual concession became a 
pleasure, and the basis of a fixed affection 
had been laid. It stands to reason that the 
public opinion of Germany must be in a loose 
state regarding marriage, and we must not 
blame the novelist for representing types of 
her country and her time. 

It is satisfactory to be able to say, that 
Madame Hahn-Hahn is not one of those 
writers who exhaust themselves in two or 
three efforts; who hoard up a limited stock 
of thought and observation, pour it all into 
their first books, and remain dry and unpro- 
ductive during the remainder of their days. 
We are by no means sure that her last book, 
Cecil, is not her best, both i. conception 
and execution, though parts of it are spun 
out to tediousness. Moreover, it opens new 
ground, being an attempt to trace the influ- 
ence of worldliness—that sort of worldliness 
which honourable and enlightened parents 
would think it right to encourage in a son— 
on a man of talent and sensibility, who has 
his fortune to make. The effect is judi- 
ciously heightened by contrast. The most 
prominent female character is a woman who 
consults only her own sense of duty, and uni- 
formly does what she thinks right, without 
reference to opinion or the slightest regard 
to consequences. We cannot afford room 
for a detailed examination; and with regard 
to the rest of the novels named in our list, 
we can only say that they are all distin- 
guished, more or less, by the same qualities 
as Faustine and Ulrich ; and that it is neces- 
sary to read all, in order thoroughly to enjoy 
any one; since (like Balzac’s Scénes de la 
Vie Privée) all the stories are connected, 
and form something like a succession of Tab- 
leaux, ‘Thus, the Countess Schénholm who 
holds such long conversations with Ulrich 
at Stockholm, and his correspondent Ohlen, 
are leading personages in Aus der Gesells- 
chaft and Der Rechte ; and the fate of Sigis- 
mund Forster, in the siory of that name, 
materially influences the fortunes of Cecil. 
It is obvious that these occasional renewals 
of intimacy with old acquaintance may be 
made extremely agreeable; and in tie cases 
before us, the contrivance has been skilfully 
and not too frequently employed. 

It was part of our design at starting, to 
endeavour to deduce some general rules re- 
garding German morals and manners from 
these books; but had we space at present, it 
would be neither fair nor logical to found 
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any general conclusion or comparison on so 
slender a basis, as the writings of a single 
author, Her countrymen and countrywo- 
men, however, would certainly have no rea- 
son to complain; for both conclusion and 
comparison would be favourable to them. 
The tone of the best society, in most of their 
great towns, would appear to be remarkable 
for ease, good taste, readiness to amuse and 
be amused, and the marked discouragement, 
if not total absence, of offensive pretension, 
or exclusiveness. ‘There is the usual allow- 
ance of trifling and gossiping; examples of 
prejudice, ignorance, and vanity are not 
wanting, and much of the conversation is 
made up of conventional common-places: 
yet it is impossible to help feeling that social 
intercourse stands on a sound rational basis, 
and has obtained a high degree of refine- 
ment and agreeableness. ‘This is probably 
nearly the same all the world over among 
the best of the higher classes, who are now 
every where found coalescing with all that 
is really worth cultivating among the rest. 
Stull, curious points of difference, affecting 
manners or morals, might be selected. 

For example, an Englishwoman of station 
seldom leaves her house unattended, or with- 
out a chaperon, and would be seriously com- 
promised were she to travel with a man not 
nearly related to her. In Germany, a wo- 
man may undertake a journey, of any length 
or duration, with a male friend of any age, 
without compromising herself; that is, if 
their vocations really call them the same 
way, and the journey be not undertaken as 
a blind. The Germans, in short, do not 


take for granted that opportunity will neces- 


sarily create inclination; or that friends will 
be converted into lovers, by sitting together 
in a britska during the daytime and occupy- 
ing apartments in the same hotel at night. 
In one novel, we find a countess travelling 
with a handsome young artist; in another, 
an aged President gives his wife full permis- 
sion to travel with a young member of his 
court; and we find, on inquiry, that such 
occurrences would excite no more comment 
in actual life than in Madame Hahn-Hahn’s 
pages. In England, however, when a mid- 
dle-aged nobleman, of grave habits, happens 
to state, in a letter to a Bishop, (a curious 
confidant for a liatson,) that he has been 
taking a ten-days’ tour with an accomplish- 
ed female friend, his excellent and right 
reverend editor feels it a duty to bear per- 
sonal testimony to the purity of her inten- 
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tions.* It might be made an instructive 
question, how far the strictness of the Eng- 
lish rule indicates a superior state of morals, 
or the contrary. 

The best of Madame Hahn-Hahn’s books 
of ‘Travels are her Reisebriefe: Letters to 
various members of her family, (from Oc- 
tober 1840, to November 1841,) describ- 
ing a journey across the Provencal coun- 
try, over the Pyrenees, and through the 
greater part of Spain and Portugal. With 
an enthusiastic love for the fine arts, a mark- 
ed preference for the romance of history, 
and a mind crowded with associations, she 
carries us along lightly and pleasantly 
enough. We may not have to thank her for 
much constitutional or statistical information ; 
but we learn the aspect of the cities and the 
habits of the people; pick up some agreea- 
ble reminiscences about Moors and ‘Trouba- 
dours; acquire a fresh feeling for Velasquez 
and Murillo, as well as a fresh relish for 
Don Quixote and Gil Blas; are made eye- 
witnesses of auto-da-fés and bull-fights; and 
find the Alhambra restored for our especial 
benefit. 

Astralion, an Arabesk, is a little dramatic 
poem, in which the dramatis persone are 


birds, who talk in good rhymed verse on) 


several subjects not connected with ornitho- 
logy. 


ee 
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A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA., 
BY LEIGH HUNT, 
No. I. 
INTRODUCTION: CONTAINING MUCH IN LITTLE, AND 
LITTLE IN MUCH. 
PasstnG one day by the shop of Messrs. 
Fortnum and Mason, in Piccadilly, we be- 
held in the window a little blue jar, labelled 
Sicilian Honey.” It was a jar of very 
humble pretensions, if estimated according 
to its price in the market. Perhaps it might 
have been worth, as a piece of earthenware, 
about three-pence; and, contents and all, its 
value did not exceed eighteen-pence. Peo- 
ple who condescend to look at nothing but 
what is costly, and who being worth a vast 
deal of money at their banker’s, are not 
aware that they are poor devils as men, 
would infallibly have despised it; or, at the 
very utmost they would have associated it in 
their minds with nothing but the confectioner 


* Letters of the Earl of Dudley to the Bishop of 
Llandaff, p. 353. 


|or the store-room. On the other hand, it 
might have reminded a Cavendish, or a 
Gower, of his Titians and Correggios; and 
a Rogers would surely have looked twice at 
it, for the sake both of his Stothard and his 
Italy.” And the poet and the noble dukes 
would have been right, not only in the spirit 
of their recollections, but to the very letter; 
for the deep beautiful blue was the same iden- 
tical blue, produced by one of the same min- 
erals, by which such an effect is retained in 
old pictures; and the shape of the jar was 
as ‘classical’ as that of many a vase “ from 
the antique.” Furthermore, when you held 
the jar in the sun, a spot of insufferable ra- 
diance came in the middle of its cheek, like 
|a very laugh of light. Then it contained 
/honey—a thing which strikes the dullest 
‘imaginations with a sense of sweetness and 
‘the flowers; and in addition to the word 
‘honey’ outside, was the word * Sicilian’ — 
a very musical and meminiscent word. 

Now in consequence of this word “ Sici- 
lian,” by a certain magic process, not un- 
like that of the seal of the mighty Solomon, 
which could put an enormous quantity of 
spirit into a wonderfully small vessel, the 
inside of our blue jar (for be sure we bought 
it,) became enriched, beyond its honey, to 
an extent which would appear incredible to 
any readers but such as we have the honour 
to address, doubtless the most intelligent of 
their race, 

To introduce it, however, even to them, in 
a manner befitting their judgment, it is pro- 
per that we cal! to their recollection the his- 
tory of a previous jar of their acquaintance, 
to which the foregoing paragraph contains 
an allusion. 

They will be pleased to call to mind, that 
eighteen hundred years afier the death of 
Solomon, and during the reign of the King 
of the Black Isles, who was (literally) half 
petrified by the conduct of his wife, a certain 
fisherman, after throwing his nets again and 
again to no purpose, and beginning to be in 
despair, succeeded in catching a jar of brass. 
The brass, to be sure, seemed the only valua- 
ble thing about it; but the fisherman thought 
he could, at least, sell it for old metal. Find- 
ing, however, that it was very heavy, and 
furthermore closed with a seal, he wisely re- 
solved to open it first, and see what could 
be got out of it. 

He therefore took a knife—(we quote from 
Mr. Torrens’ “‘ Arabian Nights,” not out of 
disregard for that other interesting version 
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by our excellent friend Mr. Lane, but we 
have lent his first volume, and Galland does 
not contain the whole passage; he seems to 
have thought it would frighten the ladies of 
his day)—he therefore * took a knife,” says 
Mr. Torrens, ‘‘ and worked at the tin cover 
till he had separated it from the jar; and he 
put it down by his side on the ground. Then 
he shook the jar, to tumble out whatever 
might be in it, and found in it not a thing. 
So he marvelled with extreme amazement. 
3ut presently there came out of the jara 
vapour, and it rose up towards the heavens, 
and reached along the face of the earth; 
and after this, the vapour reached its height, 
and condensed, and became compact, and 
waved tremulously, and became an ufreet 
(evil spirit,) his head in the clouds, and his 
foot on the soil, his head like a dome, his 
hand like a harrow, his two legs like pil- 
lars, his mouth like a pit, his teeth like large 
stones, and his nostrils like basins, and his 
eyes were two lamps, austere and louring. 
Now, when the fisherman saw that ufreet, 
his muscles shivered, and his teeth chatter- 
ed, and his palate was dried up, and he 
knew not where he was,” 

This, by the way, is a fine horrible pic- 
ture, and very like an ufreet; as any body 
must know, who is intimate with that deli- 
cate generation. We are acquainted with 
nothing that beats it in its way, except the 
description of another in the “ Bahar Da- 
nush,” who, while sleeping on the ground, 
draws the pebbles towards him with his 
breath, and sends them back again as it goes 
forth; though a little further on, in the “ Ara- 
bian Nights,” is an ufreet of a most accom- 
plished ugliness,—namely, “ the lord of all 
that is detestable to look at!” What a juris- 
diction! And the “lord” too! Fancy a vis- 
count of that description. 

The fright and astonishment conceived by 
the fisherman at the taste thus given him of 
this highly concentrated spirit of Jinn (for 
such is the generic eastern term for the order 
to which the ufreet belongs,) were not, how- 
ever, the only things he got out of his jar. 
An incarceration of eighteen hundred years 
at the bottom of the ocean, under the seal 
of the mighty Solomon, had taught its pri- 
soner a little more respect for that kind of 
detainder than he had been wont to exhibit; 
the fisherman exacted from him an oath of 
good treatment in the event of his being set 
free; and the consequence was, that after 
the beautiful adventures of the coloured fish, 
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the appearance of the lady out of the wall, 
and the semi-petrifaction of the King of the 
Black Islands with his lonely voice, our pis- 
catory friend is put in possession of his ma- 
jesty’s throne. So here is an ufreet as high 
as the clouds, fish that would have delight- 
ed ‘Titian, (they were blue, white, yellow, 
and red,) a lady full dressed issuing out of 
a kitchen wall, a king half turned to stone 
by his wife, a throne given to a fisherman, 
and half a dozen other phenomena, all re- 
sulting from one poor brazen jar, into which 
when the fisherman first looked, he saw no- 
thing in it: 

A brass jar by the ocean’s brim, 

A yellow brass jar was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 

Now we might have expected as little 
from our earthen jar at first sight, as the 
future monarch did from his jar of metal, 
had not some circumstances in our life made 
us acquainted with the philosophy and oc- 
cult properties of jars; but such having been 
the case, no lover of the “ Arabian Nights” 
(which is another term for a reader with a 
tendency to the universal,) will be surprised 
at the quantity and magnitude of the things 
that arose before our eyes out of the little 
blue jar in the window of Messrs. Fortnum 
and Mason. 

“Sicilian Honey.”—We had no sooner 
read those words, than Theocritus rose be- 
fore us, with all his poetry. 

Then Sicily arose,—the whole island,— 
particularly Mount Etna. Then Mount Hy- 
bla, with all its bees. 

Then Rucellai, (the Italian poet of the 
bees,) and his predecessor Virgil, and Acis 
and Galatea, and Polyphemus, a pagan 
ufreet, but mild,— mitigated by love, as 
Theocritus has painted him. 

Then the Odyssey, with the giant in his 
fiercer days, before he had sown his wild 
rocks; and the Sirens, and Scylla and 
Charybdis; and Ovid, and Alpheus and Are- 
thusa, and Proserpina, and the Vale of En- 
na,—names, which bring before us whatever 
is blue in skies, and beautiful in flowers or 
in fiction. 

Then Pindar and Plato, and Archimedes, 
(who made enchantments real,) and Cicero, 
(who discovered his tomb,) and the Arabs 
with their architecture, and the Normans 
with their gentlemen, who were to found a 
sovereignty, and the beautiful story of King 
Robert and the Angel, and the poor gallant 





youth Conradin, who kissed his friend’s de- 
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collated head on the scaffold, and the Sici- 
lian Vespers, (horribly so called,) and the 
true Sicilian Vespers, the gentle Ave Ma- 
ria,” closing every evening, as it does still, 
in peace instead of blood, and ascending 
from blue seas into blue heavens out of 
white-sailed boats. 

Item, Bellini, and his Neapolitan neigh- 
bour Paesiello, 


Item, the modern Theocritus, not unde- 


servedly so called; to wit, the Abate Giovanni | 
° ‘ ‘ ‘ a 
Meli, possibly of Grecian stock himself,—for 


his name is the Greek as well as Sicilian for 
honey. More of him by and by. 

litem, earthquakes, vines, convents, palm- 
trees, mulberries, pomegranates, aloes, cit- 
rons, rocks, ¢ gardens, banditti, pirates, huge | 
furnaces under the sea, the most romantic | 
landscapes and vegetation above it, guitars, | 
lovers, serenades, and the never-to-be-too- 
often-mentioned blue skies and blue waters, | 





life. The readers, therefore, will not sup- 
pose that we intend (supposing even that we 
were able) to cloy them with sweets. We 
hope that they will occasionally look very 
grave over their honey. We should not be 
at all disconcerted, if some bright eyes even 
shed tears over it. 

To begin with the pagan times of our Si- 
cilian honey;—did any eyes, the most sus- 
ceptible of tears, even in those times, and in 
his own country, ever think themselves 
authorized to shed one for Polyphemus? 
Polyphemus in love? We do not ask the 
question, as picturing him in his hugest 
aspect, hurling rocks, as in the Odyssey; or 
sitting on a promontory no bigger than him- 
‘self, as in Poussin’s landscape; but as a 
monster of reasonably horrid dimensions, 
and actually and tenderly in love, as Theocri- 
tus has made him. It is a puzzle to the 
imagination. Yet the poet, we think, has 


which (on the concentrating Solomon-seal | touched a note in his favour, difficult not to 
principle) appeared to be represented by our | feel with— 


little blue jar. 
Lastly, the sweetness, the melancholy, the 
mirth, the life, the death, the fugitive evil, 


HpacGny meev spay) xopay Tev, GviKe WeATe 


| HySec eee ouv extely Gercio” yaniSive quara 


the constant good, the threatening Etna | 
making every moment of life precious, and | 


the moment of life so precious, and breathing 
such a pure atmosphere, as to enable fear 
itself to laugh at,—nay, to love the threaten- 
ing Etna, and play with it as with a great 
planetary lion to which it has become used. 

From all this heap of things, or any por- 
tion of them, or any thing which they may 
suggest, we propose, as from so many differ- 


ent flowers, to furnish our Jar of Honey, | 4} 


careless whether the flower be sweet or bitter, 


_ provided the result (with the help of his good- 


will) be not un-sweet to the reader. For 
honey itself is not gathered from sweet 
flowers only; neither can much of it be eaten 
without a qualification of its dulcitude with 
some plainer food. It can hardly be sup- 
posed to be as sweet to the bees themselves, 
as itis tous, Evil is so made to wait upon 
good in this world,—to quicken it by alarm, 
to brighten it by contrast, and render it sym- 
pathetic by suffering,—that although there 
is quite enough superabundance of it to incite 
us to its diminution, (Nature herself, in the 
progress of things, impelling us to do so,) 
yet tears in the meantime have their delight, 
as well as laughter; and laughter itself is 
admonished by. tears and pain not to be too 
excessive. Laughter has occasioned death :— 
tears have saved many a life, and more than 


Eg cesos dee pasbar ya d’cdov apepeovevey. 
Tizvzacba d* eoday ru nas uorTegev cudé Th a yuV 
Ex tnvw duvauar tiv J’ cu erty cu ua di’, ovdey. 


Sweet, I began to love you, when you first 


|Came with my mother to the mountain side 
| ‘To gather hyacinths. I led the way; 





And having look’d upon your face, I never 
Up to this moment could cease loving you,— 
You, who care nothing for my love; no, nothing. 


And again:— 


D2r7w Tay xidarsy xts Tas Wedas auderepas ey 
Sousduy ws avinba, ere x’ wy@v avicomas. 

2 Kuro, Kuxaal, re T2¢ Pewac exmeroTaras, 

Aix’ eySav tTarxews Te WAsKoIC, xab Garrcy amagas 

Tabs agvercs pegcis, TAY A KEV WAY LLAAAGY EY OES VOUVe 

Tay mragticay ausrze TE Tov devzcvta dicoxtic , 

Evensus Tarrreicey zac xtb KAAAMY’ BAAZY. 

Tloaaase cuperraiodey pre ucpas TAY VURTA KEAOVT A, 

Kinmadives dé Wao el, eray x tuT ale uTraxcce’ 

Anacvor” ey Tat ya KR nypaV TH Dasvopens nrés. 


My head and very feet for wretchedness 

Throb ;—and so let them, for I too am wretched. 
O Cyclops, Cyclops, where are thy poor senses? 
Go to thy basket-making ;—get their food 

For the young lambs. ”T'were wiser for thee far. 
Mind what thou hast, and let the lost sheep go. 
Perhaps thou’lt find another Galatea, 

Another and a lovelier; for at night 

Many girls call to me to come and sport, 

And when they find me listening, they all giggle; 
So that e’en I seem counted somebody. 


The word “ giggle,” which is the literal 
translation of the Greek word, and singularly 


like it, would be thought a bold word bya 
inden conventional critic. Not so thought 
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FAVOURITE RESIDENCE. 


the poet whose truth to nature has made him| To all such, the neighbourhood of Cham- 


immortal. 

We are to fancy the Sicilian girls, on a 
summer night, (all the world is out of doors 
there on a summer night,) calling to Poly- 
phemus up the mountain—the foot of Etna. 
They have heard him stirring in the trees. 
The noise ceases. ‘They know he is listen- 
ing;—and in the silence of the glen below 
he hears them laughing at his attention. 
Such scenes take place all over the world, 
where there is any summer at all, Great 
Britain included. We doubt whether V irgil | 
or Tasso would have ventured upon the | 
word. But Ariosto would: Homer and Dante | 
would: Shakspeare would. So would Ca-| 
tullus,—a very Greek man. 


in some respects, and those none of the least, | 


an habitual but healthy tenderness in par-| 


ticular,—would surely not have avoided it. 


We are compelled abruptly to conclude; | $ 


and must beg the reader to look upon this| 
our first number as introductory only, and | 
not at all exemplifying a design which is to 
conclude, in every article, story as well as 
criticism, and morsels of poetry from writers 
in various languages, which, we venture to| 
say, shall be exquisite of their kind, how- 
ever imperfectly we may be able to render | 
them. We know where the best honey is to 
be found, though our mode of serving it up 
may not always be worthy of the promise 
of our Blue Jar. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine for January. 
A VISIT TO ROUSSEAU’S FAVOURITE RE.- 
SIDENCE, LES CHARMETTES. 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 


Le nom d’un écrivain qui exalta si vivement les 
ames est réclamé par l’histoire. En s’occupant de 
Rousseau, elle perd son impossibilité; et tour a tour 
elle ’admire ou le plaint, le bénit ou l’accuse.— 
LAcRETELLE le jeune. 


Tuosr who drive post through Chambéry, 
ventre a terre, commit an injustice towards 
Savoy, and great unkindness towards them- 
selves, provided, that is to say, they are fur- 
nished with an average portion of the power 
of deriving enjoyment from fine scenery, 
which is providentially bestowed upon mor- 
tals, in order to render es, their wan- 
derings over the craggy globe, assigned to 
them as the locale of their mortal pilgrimage. 


bery is calculated to afford great delight ; 
and for the happy few who have the power 
at will of devoting the months of summer to 
rambling, I think it would be difficult to find 
a more judicious spot for their head quarters, 
Nay, such as are not mere summer ram- 
blers, but who set off from their homes with 
the important object of a long journey before 
them, “un vovage a faire, et Naples au 





| 
And _ honest | 
Allan Ramsay, the best pastoral writer since | 
Theocritus,—indeed, the best that ever wrote | 


bout,” would do well to pause among the 
| mountains and lakes of Savoy, for they will 
find nothing of the same tone amidst the 
| sunny slories of Italy. I give this counsel 
with the more confidence, because I have 
practised what I preach, and that so recently, 
as to have all the benefits derived from it 
fresh upon my memory. 
3eing en route for Italy, and having an 
| idle week or two of certain fine weather to 
|spare, we devoted the brightest days of last 
svete to wandering among the Alps of 
Savoy, leaving Chambery for a day or two 
at a time, and returning to it again and 
again, as the centre from which every ex- 
cursion could most conveniently be made. 
And for many of these there was no need 
to leave our comfortable hotel at Chambéry 
at all, for there are many which by means 
of early rising may be brought within the 
compass of a day, and others— by no means 
the least interesting—which may be achieved 
in an hour or two, 

Among these last, a visit to Les Charmettes 
must of course rank first; for there are few 
persons, I think, who could fail to feel an in- 
terest in visiting the spot on which Jean- 
Jacques declares himself to have passed the 
happiest portion of his generally unhappy 
existence. 

Perhaps no man ever died, leaving so 
much that was immortal behind him for the 
examination and judgment of mankind, on 
whom sentence has been passed so variously. 
In the course of my life I have listened to 
opinions respecting Rousseau, which have 
graduated from the deepest execration to ad- 
miration the most enthusiastic; and not ad- 
miration only, for that is a feeling not un- 
frequently elicited by beings we detest; but 
I have heard many, and good men too, de- 
clare that there were qualities of heart and 
soul in Rousseau, which could not be con- 
templated without reverence and love; while 
others—and these others, certainly good men 
also—shudder as they hear his name, and 
seem truly and honestly to believe that if 


| 
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there be a case on record in which that most 
beneficent command, “ JupDGE NoT,” may 
be set aside with impunity, it is his; and 
that the consigning him to everlasting con- 
demnation, must of necessity be considered 
as an act of piety in the consigner. 

That there are a multitude of human 
beings, both in times present and times past, 
whose characters are, and have been, more 
easily mistaken than understood, is very cer- 
tain, and is a fact too potent to require or 
permit of discussion. 

But that a voluminous writer—and one, 
too, who has laid himself and his actions 
bare, with a degree of unshrinking and un- 
scrupulous audacity that no other individual 
ever approached—that such a one should so 
completely have set men’s judgment at fault 
in attempting to understand him, is strange. 
The solution of the enigma must be sought, 
and may, as I think, be found, at the same 
source from which arises its intricacy. 

The critic from his chair of authority, and 
the general reader from his lounging sofa, 
have both been accustomed to look at men, 
through their writings, with a sort of habitual 
allowance for any little egotistical flights in 
which they may have represented them- 
selves too much en beau, but are quite unused 
to the process necessary for detecting ego- 
tistical exaggeration in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

But to judge Rousseau fairly this must be 
done. 
this celebrated man, though of a nature to 
elevate him perpetually into the very highest 
regions of intellectual sublimity, was accom- 
panied by a weakness of character, which, 
displayed as it is, by way of self-discipline 
atonement, in the pages of his confessions, 
places him often as much below the ordinary 
dignity of human nature, as many of his 
speculations lead us to place him above it. 
Those on whom these speculations produce 
a deeper effect than do his penitential anec- 
dotes, are perhaps somewhat too apt to for- 
get altogether the latter; and of such is com- 
posed the by no means small troop of his 
admirers; while, on the other hand, those 

whose memory retains more vividly the 
anecdotes than the speculations, naturally 
fall into the other extreme, and consider him 
almost as a monster. 

As this latter judgment cannot be uttered 
but in a tone of indignant and outraged 
morality,—for which Heaven knows the un- 
happy philosopher gave frightful cause,—it 


It is quite evident that the genius of 
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has naturally followed that a very large pro- 
portion of such as have deemed him more 
weak than wicked, have shrunk from saying 
so, lest such a judgme nt should be mistaken 
for a proof of lax morality in themselves: 
and thus the suffrages of those who have 
really made themselves acquainted with his 
works, have perhaps never yet been fairly 
counted. 

It has often been said, and at the first 
glance, indeed, very plausibly, that the cha- 
racter of a man may be more fairly judged 
by a history of his actions, than by a history 
of his thoughts. But without examining the 
possible fallacy of this, in many instances, 
it must be evident to those who will study, 
with a little care, the portrait of himself, 
which this great writer has left us, that in 
his case, at least, such fallacy is undeniable. 
All that was great and good in the heart and 
soul of Rousseau, was indigenous, innate, 
born with him, and formed the real and es- 
sential material of his character; while all 
that was bad, degraded, and vile arose from 
the miserable associations into which he was 
unhappily thrown, at the most important 
moment of his existence. 

When, before he had reached the age of 
sixteen, Jean-Jacques ran away from his 
native town, in order to escape the savage 
treatment which he knew he should receive 
from the hands of his brutal master (for 
having made a Sunday evening ramble into 
the country so long, as to render it impossi- 
ble for him and his joyous companions to 
return till half an hour after the gates of the 
town were shut)—when he thus rushed upon 
the world, leaving every thing like safety 
and protection behind him, he carried with 
him as innocent and affectionate a heart as 
nature ever gave; and had he then been so 
blessed by chance as to have fallen into vir- 
tuous hands, there is every reason to believe 
that his career would have been as happy 
and respectable, as it was Jamentably the re- 
verse, 

It would be difficult, I think, to find in any 
autobiography extant, a passage of more 
pathos, or of more self-evident truth, than 
that in which the unhappy man laments the 
circumstances which made him what he was, 
and which tore him from what he might have 
been. After speaking of the position he 


should have probably held as an engraver in 
his native town, he goes on to say, 

“Si j’étais tombe dans les mains d’un 
meilleur maitre, j’aurais passé, dans le sein 
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de ma religion, de ma patrie, de ma famille, | this the only valuable lesson to be extracted 
et de mes amis, une vie paisible et douce,| from the study of Rousseau. Whatever 
telle qu’il la faillait 4 mon caractére, dans} were his faults, that of accusing others, in 
Puniformité d’un travail de mon gout, et|order to exculpate himself, is not among 
d’une société selon mon cceur. J’aurais été| them. On the contrary, he falls so violently 
bon chrétien, bon citoyen, bon pére de fa-| into the other extreme, that it requires all 
mille, bon ami, bon ouvrier, bon homme en | the intuitive and irresistible conviction of his 
toute chose. J’aurais aimé mon état, je| sincerity, which all his disclosures carry 
laurais honoré peut-étre; et aprés avoir| with them, to enable one to believe that he 
passé une vie obscure et simple, mais égale| is in earnest when he calls his negligent 
et douce, je serais mort paisiblement, dans le| father un pere e -xcellent, and that detestable 
sein des miens. Au lieu du cela—quel ta-| source of all his deepest moral corruption, 
bleau vais-je faire ?’’* | Madame de Warens, la meilleure des femmes. 

It would be difficult, I think, to read this | Now it must be evident, | think, to any one 
Without prejudice, and not to mourn over the | who reads the early part of the confessions, 
faults of the writer, rather than execrate| that had this pere excellent done his duty by 
them. The passage, however, is not without | his motherless boy, that boy would never 
its moral use; it was written after the author | have had such confessions to make. In the 
had enjoyed all the gratification that an| first place he tells us, that when he was 
enormous literary fame could bring him, ia | beneie years old he used to keep him up 
Paris and in London, personally amongst} reading romances, aloud, and alternately, ull 

| 





the most distinguished individuals in both, | entendant le matin les hirondelles, he sent 
and throughout Europe by the scarcely less! him to bed, saying, “ allons nous coucher— 
gratifying sensation produced among all|je suis plus enfant que tov.” Of the nature 
orders of reading men by his works; a grati-| of these romances it is not difficult to judge, 
fication not likely to be much lessened by | as Rousseau says, “ J’acquis par cette dan- 
the fact, that among the multitudes who read | gereuse méthode une intelligence unique a 
his theories, no small number thought them-| mon Age sur les passions.” 
selves called upon to abuse him for them. They had read through the collection 
Jean-Jacques, with all his fantastical attach. | which his mother, who died at his birth, had 
ment to his own notions, whether right or | left behind her, in 1719, Jean-Jacques was 
wrong, would probably have been extremely born 1712, and the lasting mischief produ- 
mortified had no one thought his startling ced by these baby studies may be traced 
speculations of sufficient importance to pro- | almost through every page of these strange 
voke hostility from those against whose sys- | | volumes—strange, and often disgusting, de- 
tems they were aimed. But it is evident! spite the unequalled beauty of the style, and 
from the passage above cited, written tow ards | the still more captivating freshness of origi- 
the close of his melancholy life, that not all; nal thought, and occasional good feeling, 
the fame which had succeeded to the ob-| which may be found scattered ‘through their 
scurity of his early years, had sufficed to| pages. When the unhappy boy ran from 
atone to his spirit, for having lost, in the| Geneva, to escape the anticipated anger or 
tumult of his passions, the precious treasure | the master engraver to whom he had been 
of his own esteem. There is the essence of| bound apprentice, it seems that his father 
many an excellent sermon in this. Nor is rode after him, but did not overtake him. 
They reached the house of Madame de Wa- 
* If I had fallen into the hands ofa better master | TE"S> however, but not till the poor boy had 
I should have passed a peaceful and gentle life, such been sent on to Turin, for the purpose of be- 
as my character required, in the bosom of my reli-| ing converted to the Roman Catholic faith. 
gion, of my country, of my family, and my friends, | Notwithstanding his unceasing protestations 


in the routine of an employment which suited my : F 
taste, and of a society which suited my heart. 1 that his father was one of the best of men, 


should have been a good Christian, a good citizen, a he permits himself to say, when speaking or 
good father, a good friend, a good workman, a good| this tardy pursuit by this good father, and 
man in every way. I should have loved my pro-| the friend who accompanied him, “Ils se 
fession, and might perhaps have done honour to it; contentérent de pleurer mon sort avec Ma- 


and after having passed a life obscure and simple, d de W li d . t 
but tranquil and serene, I should have died peace- ewe ce arens, au lieu de me suivre € 





this—what is the picture I am about to trace? cilement, étant 4 cheval et moi a pied; il 
Votume V.—21 
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m’aimait trés tendrement, mais il aimait aus- 
si ses plaisirs.” 

Moreover, considering that this “ tender 
father” had married a second wife, and kept 
possession of the little fortune which Jean- 
Jacques inherited from his mother, it is dif- 
ficult to give him credit for the probité stire 
which his son attributes to him. ‘The idea 
of remaining in possession of the poor desti- 
tute wanderer’s little fortune during his ab- 
sence, says Jean-Jacques, ‘‘ ne s’oflrait pas 
a lui directement; mais elle agissait sourde- 
ment, sans qu'il s’en aperciit lui-méme. 
Voila, je crois,” he adds, “‘ pourquoi, venu 
a Annecy sur mes traces, il ne me suivit pas 
jusqu’a Chambéri, ot il était moralement 
sir de m’atteindre.” He follows this vainly 
palliated statement of unnatural and most 
criminal neglect, by remarking, that it is 
always dangerous to place our duties and 
interests in opposition, and says, by way of 
complete apology and excuse, that a person, 
when so circumstanced, “ devient injuste et 
méchant dans le fait, sans avoir cessé d’étre 
juste et bon dans |’Ame.” 

I know no instance throughout these pain- 
ful volumes, in which his own faults are thus 
gently treated. But if his indulgence towards 
this very unnatural father, whose negligence 
was unquestionably the primal source of all 
his faults and misfortunes, is carried to an 
absurd excess, the reiterated expressions of 
admiration and esteem for Madame de Wa- 
rens, which he evidently makes it a point of 
duty to repeat on every possible occasion 
throughout his life, appears to me to. savour 
of absolute madness, As far as my reading 
and my memory enable me to judge, the 
character and conduct of this woman is as 
detestable as any on record. She was not, 
ir jeed, guilty of any crimes of violence, her 
temper not being of the quality which inclin- 
ed her to it; but it is scarcely unfair to say 
that had this accident in her organization 
been different, her conduct, in this respect, 
would have been different also; for assured- 
ly she has left us no reason to suppose that 
principle would have restrained her. Had 
the wretched boy who found, in her detest- 
able blandishments, such a contrast to the 
ill usage of his brutal master as bewildered 
his judgment for life—had he, throughout 
the whole of his melancholy record, perse- 


vered in painting her as amiable, despite the 


hateful qualities which his perverted judg- 
ment overlooked, or excused—his ceaseless 
protestations of unbounded and most exalted 
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esteem, though not likely to produce more 
sympathy, would at least have created less 
astonishment. But when we find him rela- 
ting anecdotes of her depravity, of which he 
was himself the victim, and acknowledging 
that he was so, his persevering praise looks 
like the morbid timidity of a conscience that 
finds relief both in unmeasured self-reproba- 
tion, and equally unmeasured charity, for 
kindred sins in others; and while admir- 
ing the majestic strength of his indignation 
against those whose faults have very decid- 
edly no analogy with his own, it is difficult 
not to remember that men have been known 
to fancy that they might atone, 





for faults they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to. 


Yet it is scarcely fair perhaps to say this, 
afier reading the passage in which he re- 
proaches himself, with such evidently deep 
sincerity, for not having devoted himself to 
this utterly depraved woman during the lat- 
ter years of her life. He did, as it seems, 
implore her most earnestly to take up her 
abode with him in Paris, when she had so 
involved her affairs as to have scarcely the 
means of existence left; but this she refused, 
probably preferring the life she was leading 
at home. But it was upon seeing her when 
she was between fifty and sixty years of 
age, upon occasion of his making a visit to 
Geneva, that he committed the unpardonable 
crime, as he appears to consider it, of not 
remaining with her. 

He says of this meeting, “Je la revis; 
dans quel état, mon Dieu! Quel avilisse- 
ment! Que lui restait-il de sa vertu pre- 
miére?” So that no delusion seems at that 
moment to have bewildered his judgment 
concerning her. Yet notwithstanding her 
acknowledged avilissement, he perseveres in 
declaring her to have been altogether the 
most admirable person in the world. He 
exclaims, d@ propos of this state of avilisse- 
ment, ** Ah! c’était alors le moment d’acquit- 
ter ma dette” (his debt!!!) “ II fallait tout 
quitter pour la suivre, m/’attacher 4a elle jus- 
qu’a sa derniére heure, et partager son sort, 
quel qu’il fut. Je n’en fit rien. Je gémis 
sur elle, et ne la suivis pas. De tous les 
remords que j’ai sentis de ma vie, voila le 
plus vif, et le plus permanent.” 

Now considering that this woman had 
thrown him off, in the most unfeeling man- 
ner, about fifteen years before, when he was 
perfectly destitute, and most devotedly attach- 
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ed to her, and this for the sake of a young 
hairdresser whom she had somehow or other 
picked up during a short absence of Rous- 
seau from her farm (the management of 
which appears to have been his ostensible 
employment)—considering that such was the 
cause and manner of their separation, those 
poignant regrets for not having devoted his 
life to her when they (almost accidentally) 
met again, really looks either like hypocrisy 
or madness, Nobody, I conceive, can be- 
lieve it to be the first, who has read his true, 
his terribly true autobiography ; and it would 
be equally impossible to charge seriously 
with madness, the most powerful and elo- 
quent writer of his day. But it is easier to 
reject both madness and hypocrisy, as the 
causes of this strangely perverted judgment 
of an abandoned woman, concerning whose 
actions he was in no degree deceived, than 
to assign any other. 

The only theory on the subject that I can 
suggest is, that from almost his earliest in- 
fancy, his moral sense was confused, bewil- 
dered, and depraved. What with his ro- 


mances, his homme de plaisir for his pere | 


excellent, and Madame de Warens for his 
instructress, from the age of fifteen to five- 
and-twenty, he literally and honestly ceased 
to know right from wrong on many points; 
and having an extremely warm, gentle, and 
affectionate heart, he was unable to resist the 
slightest appearance of kindness; so that it 


was quite sufficient, in order to secure his | 


unbounded esteem, that either men or women 
should persuade him of their affection for 
himself, 

There was probably a strong mixture of 
vanity, as well as of tenderness, in this weak- 
ness; and his constitutional shyness, which 
rendered all demonstration of partiality more 
than commonly precious to his sensitive and 
timid self-love, left him totally incapable of 
passing a sane judgment on the real worth 
of any one who appeared to like or love him, 
Had this extraordinary man been fortunate 
enough to have received, in his youth, juster 
notions of virtue and of vice, he would have 
been one of the greatest writers that ever 
lived. With his marvellous power of kind- 
ling, and giving life to, the dormant thoughts 
of others, by the seemingly simple, but ex- 
quisitely skilful expression of his own, he 
must, had he always [elt and thought rightly, 
have been a most powerful agent for good. 

So much has been said upon the more 
important point, of what Rousseau was, in- 





stead of what he might have been, that I see 
no great use in adding to it; but I heartily 
wish that some one could be found bold 
enough to give to the world a volume ex- 
tracted from his confessions, his promena@es 
solilaires, his “‘ Emile,” and his letters, from 
which no eye need turn in alarm, which the 
purest and most fastidious taste might be 
permitted to admire, and with which the 
most innocent heart might sympathize. 

But such an attempt would, indeed, require 
boldness; for on the one hand, it would be 
met with indignant reprehension by many, 
who would see in it nothing but a criminal 
effort to familiarize the innocent with the 
name and the genius of one whom, not to 
know, is to ensure the hearing that “ your 
state is the more gracious—it is a vice to 
know him;” while, on the other, a host 
would not be wanting, ready to ridicule the 
enterprise, and inclined to exclaim, like the 
Italian language master who was shown an 
Ariosto castigato by the mother of one of his 
pupils. 

«Oh, miladi! Dey have left out de mosti 
besti parts!” 

Nevertheless, I cannot but think that the 
extraordinary writer who, in these latter 
days, has been thought the most nearly to 
approach, by the magic skill of style, to the 
hitherto inimitable Jean-Jacques—I cannot 
but think that Madame George Sand would 
have done better had she prefixed the admi- 
rable essay she has just published, as a pre- 
face to *“*the confessions,” to such a com- 
pendium as I have mentioned. She, it seems, 
has thought otherwise; but surely she must, 
in sitting down to her editorial task, have 
breathed some such prayer as is put into the 
mouth of Lady Macbeth, and very earnestly 
and effectually have petitioned the gods to 
unsex her, in order to prepare for it. 

To read this masterly preface without ad- 
miration, is impossible; but it is equally so 
to see such a work put forth under the aus- 
pices of a woman, without deep regret. This 
regret is certainly not lessened by the admi- 
rable manner in which the character of Jean- 
Jacques is sketched, in this short, but rich 
little essay, She makes the same admirable 
distinction, which, if I mistake not, Chan- 
ning has, in some degree, made before, be- 
tween les grands hommes, et les hommes 


forts; by which latter class, she does not 


mean to distinguish the hero of the field, but 
les hommes d’action, who have distinguished 
themselves from their fellow-men, by the 
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successful activity of their faculties in any 
of the busy paths of life. As an illustration 
of her meaning, she says, 

* Jean-Jacques, d’une part, Jean-Jacques 
le penseur, homme de génie et de médita- 
tion, le grand homme, misérable, injust, et 
désespéré ; de l’autre, Voltaire, Diderot, et 
les Holbachiens, les hommes du jour—désor- 
ganisant le société, sans songer sérieusement 
au lendemain; pensant, dénigrant et philoso- 
phant avec le multitude; hommes puissants, 
hommes forts. On les appelait philosophes 
parce que c’était la mode: tout ce que n’etait 
pas catholique ou protestant s’appelait phi- 
Josophe. Les forts déblayent le chemin, 
brisent les rochers, percent les foréts; ce 
sont les sapeurs de |’ambulante phalange 
humaine. Les autres (les grands) tracent 
les plans, projettent des lignes au loins, et 
lancent des ponts sur labime de l’inconnu; 
ce sont les ingénieurs et les guides. Aux 
uns la force de Vesprit, et du caractére, aux 
autres la grandeur et |’élévation du génie.”* 

That between Rousseau, and the bold 
dashing encyclopedists, there was, on all 
points of speculation, an immensely wide 
difference, as to motive and sincerity of con- 
viction, it is impossible to doubt; and for 
this, if for nothing else, we must perhaps, in 
justice, permit Rousseau to remain in the 
niche assigned to him by George Sand, 
among the great. He was, as another great 
writer truly says, “in earnest ;” which is 


assuredly one most essential material of 


greatness. 

Yet for all this, I cannot join the epithet 
great to the name of Rousseau, without being 
checked by a feeling that it is inappropriate. 
Carlyle says of him, 

“* He is not what I call a strong man,” in 


* Jean-Jacques on one side, Jean-Jacques, the 
thinker, the man of genius and of meditation, the 
great man-miserable, unjust, and despairing; on 
the other, Voltaire, Diderot, and the Holbachiens, 
men of the day—disorganizing society without giv- 
ing a serious thought to the morrow; thinking, 
fault-finding, and philosophizing with the multitude ; 
powerful men, and strong. ‘They were called phi- 
losophers, because it was the fashion. Every one 
who was neither Catholic nor Protestant, called him- 
self a philosopher. ‘The strong men clear the way, 
excavate the rocks, pierce through forests, and are 
the sappers and miners of the restless human pha- 
lanx. The others (the great men) draw the plans, 
lay down the distant course. and throw bridges over 
the abyss of ignorance. These are the engineers 
and the guides. To the one belong firmness of 
character and strength of mind, to the other the 
grandeur and elevation of genius. 


t Carlyle. 
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which all the world, and George Sand among 
the rest, must agree; but when he adds (and 
most acutely too) that he is * a morbid, ex- 
citable, spasmodic man; at best intense ra- 
ther than strong,” how can we declare him 
great ! 

Nevertheless, with a disagreeable vacilla- 
tion of mind which attends all one’s specula- 
tions upon Jean-Jacques, one no sooner de- 
nies his right to it, than a multitude of splen- 
did passages rise up to the memory, and 
argue, trumpet-tongued, against the injustice. 
Perhaps it is this very uncertainty as to .the 


judgment we can conscientiously pass upon 


him, which still continues to give us so lively 
an interest in all that concerns him. 

The spirit, like an honest judge, wishes 
for more evidence, before the final sentence 
is pronounced, and cannot therefore pass by 
with indifference any object that relates to 
him. ‘This may be one reason why so many 
pilgrims still yearly climb the steep path 
which leads to Les Charmettes, and still 
linger along the mountain paths which tra- 
dition points out as having been the most 
constantly frequented by him. This may 
be one reason. Another may be found in 
the pleasure which is always felt in verify- 
ing the accuracy of a portrait, whether of a 
landscape or a face. And who ever sketched 
like Rousseau? But few, probably, have ever 
felt as he did the deeply mysterious charm 
which a happy combination of natural ob- 
jects is capable of producing on the spirits, 

There is scarcely any point on which hu- 
man beings differ more essentially from each 
other, than in their susceptibility to the influ- 
ence of this charm. It appears to be as in- 
nate in some individuals, and as completely 
absent in others, as is the power of appre- 
ciating harmony, or the want of it; and 
though education may, in both cases, out- 
wardly supply the deficiency, I doubt if all 
the teaching in the world, can make a man 
feel and enjoy the beauty of the landscape, 
if the sense be not born with him, any more 
than a defective ear can be taught to detect 
a false note. 

That Jean-Jacques was gifted with this 
innate appreciation of the beautiful, is a fact 
that, I presume, no one will venture to dis- 
pute, although his descriptions of scenery 
never in any single instance assume that 
tone of high descriptive eloquence for which 
many writers, both in prose and verse, are 
celebrated. 

No language in the world, not even that 
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of a child or a peasant, can be more perfect 
in its simplicity, than that which is con- 
stantly employed by Rousseau, when de- 
scribing the scenes he loves; and yet there 
will result from it so lively a picture, that it 
leaves a sensation of knowing the place de- 
scribed, more deeply impressed on the read- 
er’s mind, than is produced by the written 
pictures of any other author with whose 
writings | am acquainted, It is the recol- 
lection of these slightly traced, but animated 
sketches, which yearly sends so many tra- 
veller’s to visit the humble little dwelling 
called Les Charmettes. 

Of the multitudes of English who visit 
Italy, I should conceive that about three- 
fourths were people of fortune, or people of 
fashion, or people laying claim to both, who 
take the long journey, either because it is 
bon ton to take it, or because they are tired 
of Hngland, or because their sons and daugh- 
ters have particular reasons for wishing to 
meet the sons and daughters of some other 
bon ton-ists who are gone thither before 
them. Of all these, no single individual, | 
imagine, will be found, who has conde- 
scended to make the historic and pictu- 
resque little capital of Savoy their gite for 
a night or two, for the purpose of wandering 
where Jean-Jacques wandered, and for the 
sake of indulging a little melancholy medita- 
tion, within the walls where he sometimes 


fancied himself so happy, and sometimes | 


knew himself to be so deplorably the re- 
verse. 


What recks it them? What need they? They are 
sped. 


They know that my Lord This and my 
Lady That are at Rome, and to Rome they 
must of course go too, as fast as pad posters 


and goodly mountains will let them. Les’ 


Charmettes! What on earth can they have 
to do at Les Charmettes? Sleep two nights 
at Chambery! Why should they sleep two 
nights at Chambery !—Qn, courier, on.— 
Depend upon it they are right—they could 
not by possibility gain any thing by the de- 
lay, and they might par Vimpossible lose 
their temper. 

But, of the other fraction of British wan- 
derers, the objects are very different, and it 
is doing them a real kindness to draw their 
attention, whenever an opportunity occurs 
to every object that may awaken the imagi- 
nation, or touch the heart. All such will 


find their account in paying a visit to Les 
21* 
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Charmettes, despite all the faults and weak- 
nesses of the man of genius who once made 
it his home, 

| by no means, however, intend to recom- 
mend an étude suivie of the works of Jean- 
Jacques, to all who compose this fourth part 
of English travellers; on the contrary, I 
will frankly and honestly tell them all that I 
think they had much better let it alone. But 
without this étude suivie, they may all ven- 
ture to know enough of what this ** melan- 
choly Jacques” has done to make his name 
endure as it has done, to render the sight of 
the dwelling he inhabited, and the scenery 
he described, profoundly interesting. 

And truly, unless the pilgrims to Les 
Charmettes do know something about the 
poor philosopher who followed, with such 
affecting earnestness, his almost avoided 
studies beneath the roof of that ¢riste-looking 
little mansion, it will be scarcely worth their 
while to visit it; for assuredly its being, 
though close to Chambéry, “ retirée et soli- 
taire comme si lon était a cent lieues,”’ is 
almost its only charm. Rousseau himselt 
thus describes the place: 

“Entre deux cdteaux assez élevés est un 
petit vallon, nord et sud, au fond duquel coule 
une rigole entre des cailloux et des arbres. 
Le long de c¢ e vallon, a ad mi-cdte, sont quel- 
ques maisons éparses, fort agréable pour 
quiconque aime un aisle un peu sauvage et 
retiré. Aprés avoir essayé deux ou trois de 
ces maisons, nous choisimes enfin le plus 
jolie. La maison était trés-logeable. Au 
devant un jardin en terrasse, une vigne 
au-dessus, un verger au-dessous, vis-a-vis 
un petit bois chataigniers, une fontaine a 
portée,””* 

Nothing can be more accurate than this 
description; and there it is now, to all out- 
ward appearance very much the same as it 
must have been in 1736, when Rousseau, 
and the woman whom the neglect of his 
father had made his only protector, and his 
only resource against absolute starvation, 
took possession of it. 


* Between two tolerably high hills is a little val- 
ley, north and south, at the bottom of which runs a 
brook, among pebbles and trees. Along this valley, 
half way up the hill, are a few scattered houses, 
very agreeable for such as love a somewhat wild 
and remote asylum. After having tried two cr 
three of these houses we chose at last the prettiest. 
The house was very habitable; before it a terrace- 
garden, a vineyard above, an orchard below, oppo- 
site a little wood of chestnuts, a fountain close at 
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But although the house itself, and its very 
ordinary looking appendages in the way of 
garden and vineyard, have little beauty or 
charm of any kind, the view from it is beau- 
tiful, and precisely of the character which 
was likely to enchant such an imagination 
as that of Jean-Jacques. Mountain rises 
above mountain in the distance, but that 
distance not very remote, and the ever vary- 
ing effect of light and shade, produced by 
the bold and capricious hills thrown about 
in all directions, and to which every hour of 
the day gives a new aspect as it passes by, 
must have made it to hima source of endless 
enjoyment. Nor was it without deep inte- 
rest that we trod the path through the vine- 
yard, above the house, which tradition de- 
clares to have been his constant morning 
walk, and the point from whence he saw the 
sun rise, as he has described it. As this 
description is very short, | am tempted to 
transcribe it, for the use of such as may not, 
must not turn over his forbidden pages in 
search of a passage which is as bright as the 


scene it describes; but I will not translate | 
I have not the courage, or rather the 


audacity, to attempt it. 

“On le voit,” it is the sun of which he 
speaks, “‘s’annoncer de loin par les traits 
de feu qu’il lance au devant de lui. L’incen- 
die augmente; l’orient parait tout en flam- 
mes; a leur éclat, on attend l’astre long- 
temps avant qu’ il se montre: a chaque 
instant, on croit le voir paraitre; on le voit 


enfin. Un point brillant part comme un| 


éclair, et remplit aussitét tout l’espace; le 
voile des ténébres s’efface et tombe: l’homme 
reconnait son séjour et le trouve embelli. 
La verdure a pris durant la nuit une vigueur 
nouvelle; le jour naissant qui |’éclair, les 
premiers rayons qui la dorent, la montrent 
couverte d’un brillant réseau de rosée, qui 
réfléchit a l’oeil la lumiére et les couleurs. 
Les oiseaux en chceur se réunissent, et salu- 
ent de concert le pére de la vie; en ce mo- 
ment, pas un seul ne se tait. Leur gazouil- 
lement, faible encore, est plus lent et plus 
doux que dans le reste de Ja journée; il se 
sent de la langueur d’un paisible réveil. Le 
concours de tous ces objets porte aux sens 
une impression de fraicheur, qui semble 
pénétrer jusqu’ a Pime. Il y a la un quart 
dheure d’enchantment, auquel nul homme 
ne résiste: un spectacle si grand, si beau, 
si delicieux, n’en laisse aucun de sang-froid.” 

There is nothing ‘ spasmodic” here, and 
even Mr. Carlyle himself must, I think, con- 
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fess that there is something of greatness in 
the writer who can produce a picture so 
glowing with light and life, in such few and 
simple “words, For myself I confess that, 
as far as style goes, | have no power of 
conceiving anything more nearly approach- 
ing perfection; and it is such passages as 
these which account for and excuse the 
pertinacious attachment which has existed 
through a hundred long years, and which 
still continues to exist, for his name, despite 
the many heavy clouds which rest upon it. 
It was with this picture, and a few others 
sketched in the same style, in our thoughts, 
that | and my companion set off, after an 
early dinner at our comfortable Hotel d’Eu- 
rope, to walk to Les Charmettes, 

Chambéry is not greatly celebrated for its 
architectural beauty, nor is there much to 
admire in it, save the picturesque antiquity 
of its historical old castle, and the wild 
beauty of its Alpine environs. Nevertheless, 
it is difficult to ramble about the town in any 
direction without interest, and the walk Aux 
Charmettes is full of it from various sources, 
[ never visit any spot redolent of the memory 
of those whose renown has left a train of 
light behind them, without being struck by 
the manner in which every trifle concerning 
them is hoarded, by even the least enlight- 
ened peasant of the neighbourhood. 

In naming Rousseau to some labourers at 
work by the road- side, within a few hundred 
yards of his residence, they seemed to know 
him as intimately as if he were living among 
them still, and one of them advancing a few 
steps with us, pointed toa bank of periwinkle, 
exclaiming in rather a sentimental tone, 
* Voila, madame! Voila la véritable perven- 
che !”” 

And as the plant is growing precisely on 
the spot which Rousseau describes as that 
where Madame de Warens pointed it out to 
him on their going first to Les Charmettes, 
it is likely enough to be the rejeton of the 
identical pervenche to which he alludes with 
such a lingering feeling of attachment, when 
many, many years afterwards he chanced 
to come upon the same flower, and remem- 
bered that she had (vainly) called his atten- 
tion to it, when they were mounting together 
the hill which led to the house. 

The sort of eloquence with which, by 
about half a dozen words, he contrives to 
make one feel the regret with which he looks 
back to the time when he might have looked 
at it, at her bidding, has certainly been felt 
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and treasured by the generations which have 
come after him with more of love and sym- 
pathy than was probably ever produced by 
any other passage equally short and trivial: 
—a convincing proof that when a chord of 
true feeling is touched, the vibration will 
extend to every thing that is in tune with it. 

liad Rousseau conceived an affection as 
deeply sincere, and as tenaciously constant, 
to any object within the possible reach of 
esteem, his exquisitely tender allusions to it 
would be inexpressibly touching; for never 
did words more surely echo the very throb- 
bings of the heart, than did those of Rous- 
seau when he speaks of her. . Most truly do 
I believe that all the most essential faults in| 
the character of Rousseau, were the effects | 
of this blind, and every way ill-placed attach- | 
ment. He says himself, of their first inter- 
view, 

*«Cette Epoque de ma viea décidé de mon 
caractére, J’étais au milieu de ma seiziéme 
année.” 

‘Poor boy! It was a dangerous age to 
fall into the hands of vice, appearing in the 
garb of virtue, and never again, as is most 
painfully evident from every page of his au- 
tobiography, never again did be: recover any | 
clear notion respecting the difference between | 
right and wrong. He was destitute, and she | 1 
fed him, and most literally did he worship | 
the benevolence which led her to do so, Of, 
their first meeting, he says, 

= était le jours des rameaux, de l’année | 
1728. Je dois me souvenir du lieu; je I’ ai 
souvent depuis mouillé de mes larmes, et | 
couvert de mes baisers, ue ne puis-je| 
entourer d’un balustre d’or cette heureuse | 
place! Que ne puis-je attirer les hommages | 
de toute la terre |” 

The man, who at the age of sixty, could | 
thus write, of a woman of whom he has nar- 
rated such hateful anecdotes, can scarcely be 
considered in possession of a perfectly sane 
understanding; and let us hope that some of 
the many moral delinquencies to which he 
has pleaded guilty, may be judged leniently, | t 


for that reason. 








There are fewer memorials of Rousseau 
at Les Charmettes, than at Montmorency ; 
at least there are fewer personal relics. At 
the Hermitage, you are shown the table at 
which he wrote the * Heloise,” and the old 
spinette whereby he was wont to sooth him- 





self, by playing the sweet melodies of his| 
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other remembrances of him, preserved with 
the deepest reverence at Montmorency, 
make one feel more in his presence in the 
little parlour there, than in the totally unfur- 
nished and desolate-looking rooms at Les 
Charmettes. 

There is still, however, a bower in the lit- 
tle garden, the shrubs of which are doubtless 
the descendants of those which rendered it 
frais et touffu, when he was wont to take his 


coffee there ‘ deux ou trois fois la semaine,” 


and near to which was his “autre petite 
famille, ou bout du jardin”—his bees. To 
the right of the door, a white stone, bearing 
an inscription, said to be the composition of 
Madame D’ pinay, was inserted in the wall, 
by one of the commissioners sent by the 
Convention of 1792 , to the department Ol 
Mont Blanc. The inscription is still legible, 
and is as follows: 


téduit par Jean-Jacque habité, 
Tu me rapellas son génie, 

Sa solitude, sa fierté, 

Et ses malheurs et sa folie. 

A la glorie, a la vérité 

I] osa consacrer sa vie 

I] fut toujours pérsecuté, 

Ou par lui-méme, ou par l’envie. 


The last two lines, at least, have some mean- 
ing in them. 

The little room in which Rousseau slept, 
is over the vestibule, and its one window is 
‘immediately over the door of entrance. If 
this be the chamber in which he pursued the 

solitary studies, of which he has given so in- 

teresting a slnuitales and which made, i in fact, 
| the most important part of his singularly im- 
perfect education, he must sometimes have 
been at a loss to find room for the volumes 
| he borrowed from his friends at Chambéry. 

Of course, I failed not, according to cus- 
tom, to look about me for some relic that 
might remind me of the spot; and I spied a 
very flourishing patch of immortelles, grow- 
ing beside the “gale by which he passed to 
the part of the garden where he had es- 
tablished the observatory, his nightly use of 
which so terrified the peasants of the neigh- 
bourhood. Could I find a better emblem to 
remind me of the dwelling of Jean-Jacques? 
I thought not, and accordingly possessed 
my self of a handful of the enduring blossoms, 
On the other side of the little gate was 
another flower, also in full blossom; it was 
the ‘fleur des veuves.” And here too was 
an emblem for me; but not wishing to join 


own “ Devin du village.” These, and various} la veuve to Vimmortel, in my memory, more 
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than I could help, I left the ominous-looking 


flower untouched, and giving a last look at 
the melancholy mansion, turned away, and 
returned to Chambé ry by the path that tra- 
dition states to have been the favourite and 
the daily walk of Jean-Jacques. 


a 
From the Spectator. 
THE MISERIES OF MIRTH. 

THERE are moods in which the announce- 
ments of amusement for holyday idlers, 
which at this season meet the eye every 
WwW here, are any thing but conducive to mirth. 
It is a sad thing this prepared merriment, 


whenever the fit comes over one of looking , 


below the mere surface—peeping into the 
inside of our drum, as the child did to see 
what makes the noise. 

People never come close enough to work 


In concert without continually treading on | 


each other’s toes—punching each other with 
their elbows, me taphorically as well as lite- 
rally. One thinks his colleagues too slow, 
who in return thinks him too quick; or they 


THE MISERIES OF 


quarrel about the share of the bidvde n which 


each takes upon him to lift. 


The master of 


. . . . } 
the works is never satisfied with the exer- | 
dubious whether their wages may be forth- 


tions he gets out of those under him; and the 
labourers think the easiest taskmaster too 
hard. Hence come peeviskh exclamations 
and rejoinders, which are apt to expand into 


{ 


coming, or how long. 
/ ousies 


‘ 


formal arguments, as these inevitably termi- | 


nate in scolding-bouts. 
marked in passing, ought to be de fined as a 
quarrelling animal ; 
connexions of life he finds wherewithal to | 
feed this propensity. The uneasy, cat-and- 
dog sort of alliance just described, is univer- | 
sal ; ; but these little outbreaks of temper are | 
mercly the biting and scratching of the feline 
race when at play—the ‘dulces Amaryllidis | r 
ire” 


pers and wages are forthcoming. But when 


Man, it may be re- | 


| 


| 


for in all positions and | 





MIRTH, 


All this is true of conjoint labours which 
produce something that exists independently 
of the labourer, and which is regarded as a 
necessary of life. But when, as is the case 
with mimetic and other ministers to amuse- 
}ment, all this anxious toil goes but to pre- 
pare the labourers to make a public exhibi- 
tion of themselves, the misery is infinitely 
multiplie od. Let us only transport ourselves 
in fancy to the interior of some of our thea- 
| tres while a Christmas pantomime is in pre- 
}paration. ‘The precarious prospects of such 
an establishment—the frequent recurrence 
| of theatrical bankruptcies—must be kept con- 
stantly in view. Then, first comes the man- 
ager, the financier of the concern, with this 
thought constantly gnawing at his heart, 
while he has to watch incessantly the whole 
| process of scene-painting and machine-con- 
| struction—to drill and dress awkward super- 
numeraries—to coax and wheedle and at the 
same time check the overweening opiniona- 
tiveness of all kinds of performers—to have 
an eye even to the house-drudge duties of 
keeping tidy and comfortable the places of 
ithe audience. ‘Then, on the other hand, are 
scene-shifters and machinists, dancers, sing- 
ers, and actors, undertakers, printers, gas- 
light contractors—all weighed down also by 
the precarious prospects of the concern—all 


| 


Add to this the jeal- 
and discontents of the artists, each of 
whom thinks himself or herself unduly kept 
back and others unduly pushed forward. 
The world of cares and fears, and intrigues 
and enmities, enclosed within the walls of a 

| theatre, are ofien lightly spoken of; as if the 


_human beings excited by them had no more 


of the poet, so iong as the work pros- | 


}sense of annoyance than the canvass and 
| pasteboard which are their fellow-exhibiters ; 
as if their means of supporting life were not 
at stake; as if every pang were nol exagge- 
rated by the tendency of the profession, the 
‘end and aim of which is personal exhibition, 


|to concentrate all the actor’s thought and 


men find themselves engaged in an under | 
taking where there is no prospect of success | the dull mechanical iteration of tones, ges- 
—or when danger and destruction is im- | tures, speeches, and actions, at re shearsals, 


pending which their most strenuous efforts 
cannot avert—then the devil that lurks in 
human nature breaks out, and all the spleens 
and spites against comrades, engendered in 
happier days, become animated with the mad 


cares upon self. ‘To all this must be added 


which must make the parts performed more 
tedious than a twenty-times told tale. ‘There 


1s no more wonderful instance of the buoy- 
‘ancy and elasticity of human nature, than 
‘that actors, after all the wear and tear of 
preparation, should be able to go through 


energies of despair, and they who have long | 


toiled for one common aim turn upon and 
rend each other. 


their public exhibitions with any show of 
| Spirit. 











MILITARY 


The elements of pathetic or hilarious mim- | 


icry, which make the actor, are, like all our 
instincts, a source of pleasure in their first 
exertion. So long as there is any thing of 
spontaneity in their exercise, this pleasure 
continues, ‘lhe itinerant who gets up his 
extemporized exhibitions in a barn—the inge- 
nious gentleman who relieves his monotonous 
daily ‘toils at the desk by enacting Lord 
Brougham of an evening in the mock-elec- 
tion at the Garrick’s He: ad, or his yoke- fel- 
lows of the “ Judge and Jury Society,” may 
be supposed to have intervals of pleasure in | 
their scrambling lives; but your regular | 


legitimate actor hi is become a mere item of | 


the ‘ properties ;” he is bound up with them 
into one faggot—-the living chained to the 
dead. He is compelled to repeat mechani- | 
cally, parts which he once studied with plea- 
sure; the lassitude of the task heightened by 
the contrast of his remembered feelings, and 
the spur which pricks him on to work ‘ Do 
this or starve.” 

We have somewhere read of bird-fanciers 
who blinded singing-birds with a burning | 
needle from an idea that their singing was 


improved by blindness. So, at times, the | 
most mirthful chuckle of an actor sounds to | 


us like an exclamation wrung from him by 
tortures mental and physical. This is, doubt- | 
less, a one-sided view of his condition; for | 
bounteous Nature has always some compen- | 
sating principle at work to alleviate suffer- 
ing. ‘The reflection, however, may not be 
without its usey if it teaches one to pause be- 


fore he expresses aloud his disapprobation | 


of the worst actor that ever trod the boards. 
icantatinliiinicnmoee 
DESTRUCTION OF RELICS. 


Ar the coronation of George the Fourth | 
a fine monument of Anne of Denmark » queen 


of James the First, Great Britain’s Gelomen, 


was at one fell swoop pulled down and cart- 
ed away. Its choice marble columns and 
statuary were long exposed for sale in a) 
mason’s yard near the Wooden bridge of | 
Pimlico! ‘This superb monument is the sub- 
ject of one of the finely-engraved plates in 
Dart’s “ History of Westininster Abbey.” 


In the same edifice, ata date not more remote | 


than the last coronation, the splendid monu- 


mental brass of John of Salisbury was torn up | 


and stolen! It can be proved that another kind | 
of monument, the records of the city of Lon- 
don, have been in part sold out of the Guildhall 


itself for waste paper.—Smith’s Collectanea. | 
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From Frazer’s Magazine for January. 
MILITARY TABLEAUX. 
SKETCHED IN THE MANNER OF CALLOT. 
BY CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH. 
SCENES FROM THE MARCH TO MOSCOW. 
Wuewn the swarming host intended for the 
‘invasion of Russia was assembling on the 
Niemen, General Gravert, the commander 
of the Prussian contingent, received an order 
to send two regiments of light cavalry to re- 
inforce the main column of the ori ind army, 





| which the emperor himself was to lead. The 
troops selected for this service were the Ist 
Lancers, who were attached to the 2d corps 
‘of cavalry, and the 2d Hussars, the regi- 
-ment we propose to accompany through the 
‘campaign, and which was incorporated with 
the 1st corps of the reserve cavalry, under 
the King of Naples. ‘This corps consisted of 
a heavy and a light division, the heavy divi- 
sion composed of two brigades of cuirassiers 
of six regiments each, and two light brigades, 
the one composed of four French regiments, 
| the other, termed La Brigade Etrangé ire, of 
‘two regiments of Polish lancers, and of the 
Prussian hussars already mentioned, ‘These 
thirteen regiments mustered 10,000 horse in 
the ranks, had twelve guns attached to them, 
and were under the orders of General Nan- 
souty, one of the most distinguished officers 

in the French service. As our present sketch 
{is taken from the journal of a youthful hus- 
sar, who accompanied the expedition, the 
reader will recollect that the Prussian troops 
raised after the unfortunate war of 1806 
| were levied by a rigorous conscription, which 
| exempted no class of the population, so that 
| we need not be surprised to find a private 
| trooper quoting Homer and Schiller. 
| ‘<The regiment having been suddenly as- 
'sembled in the night of the 22d June, and 
informed of the declaration of war, received 
‘immediate orders to march; and, after a 
toilsome journey, we reached Kowno at 
/noon, where we joined the 1st corps of re- 
| se rve cavalry. The transition from the 
| tranquil and retired quarter we had left to 
the noisy and tumultuous centre of a large 
| army prepared for action—to the bustling 
‘scene in which a hundred thousand soldiers 
'were busily engaged in providing against 
their various wants, was singular and strik- 
|ing in the extreme. 

‘¢ Some arrangements were here made for 
brag ing the troops with provisions; and 
every horseman received ten days meal, 


| 


| 
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packed into sacks, which the men moistened | peals, and the rain fell in torrents, Every 
in order to keep out the dust. But neither} man was soon wrapt in his cloak to await 
general nor regimental officers had any idea| the end of the tempest; but this circumstance, 
of the real value of these provisions, Noj| marking the very first step of the war, 
one knew any thing about the interior of awakened the superstition of the soldiers, 
Russia. The most experienced had only|and made even some impression on their 
served in Poland, where provisions were} superiors. ‘ This is a bad omen,’ said some. 
scarce and of an indifferent quality, but}‘Few will return from this chase,’ said 
where there was no actual famine. The | others. Many similar expressions ran ra- 
| pidly through the ranks, plainly indicating 





old soldiers did not like to burden their} 
horses with the additional weight; ‘ We| the feelings whence they arose. ‘The brass 
shall not starve,’ said they, ‘ where our| bands of the French cuirassiers, that sounded 
horses can live;? and the young ones rea-| a gallant march and dispelled those gloomy 
dily followed the example of their seniors. forebodings, rendered an essential service at 
And as neither generals nor commanders | the moment. 
paid the least attention to the matter, these} ‘* The whole army expected that we should 
valuable supplies were soon carelessly con-| be forced to purchase the possession of Wilna 
sumed or as carelessly thrown away. For} by a general action; but we were mistaken: 
the horses no forage whatever had been pro-| for the advanced guard no sooner approached 
vided; they were left entirely to the chance | the city, than the Russians withdrew, atter 
of what could be gathered in the hostile} exchanging a few cannon-shots. ‘The troops 
country. | were now immediately formed to hold a tri- 
“On the 23d June, the corps of Marshal} umphal entry into the c: apital of Lithuania. 
Davoust, Oudinot, and Montbrun, having! And the French cav: ry having turned the 
already crossed the Niemen, we also com- | town to pursue the enemy, and a deputation 
menced the passage of the river. The} been received by the emperor, ~ procession 
march lay by the Kowno road towards the| commenced. At the head of the column, 
bridge; and, as eve ry part that was either| and in honour of the porch were the two 
scattered or crowded together tried to m: ike | regiments of Polish lancers; the Prussians 
its own way, the wildest confusion re ioned | came next, and then followed the Imperial 
along the whole line. Cavalry, artillery, | Guard in full parade dress, ‘The enthusiasm 
carriages, baggage-trains of marshals and|of the people was at its height on the en- 
generals, led horses, and camp-followers of| trance of the French. 
every description, were pressed together in ‘¢ Windows and balconies were filled with 
the narrow road between the hill and the} persons of both sexes, who cheered us as we 
river. From the many side-paths, stragglers | passed along. In the streets the joyful crowd 
also crowded in upon the column, and aug-| almost impeded our march, and, from all 
mented the disorderly tumult. Cavalry sol-| directions, wine and provisions were handed 
diers, seeing their progress impeded by guns} to the famishing soldiers. It was the first 
and carriages, strove to make way by force,| and only happy scene of the whole cam- 
so that, on some points men were galloping | p% ugn. 
forward to regain their distance in the ranks, ‘* Beyond the town the brigades were again 
while on others the complete stoppage of the | asse mbled in bivouac, the guards alone re- 
crowd seemed to render all further advance} maining in Wilna, Whatever arrangements 
impossible; and it appeared as if the con-| may have been made for supplying the troops 
fused mass would require whole days before| with provisions, they proved of no avail; for, 
it could be reduced to any semblance of| from the very outset of the campaign, the 








order. All seemed eagerly impatient, how-| continued marches separated the army from 
ever, to gain the hostile land whence so few| their convoys, which were never seen again. 
were destined to return. The soldiers were obliged, therefore, to live 


*¢ We had not been long drawn up on the| on the produce of the country they traversed. 
Russian side, where we expected to be re-| But as the necessities of the swarming host 
viewed by the emperor, when a tremendous! were much greater than these supplies could 
storm, that had been gathering during the] relieve, the want of provisions was already 
passage, broke out and disappointed our ex-| severely felt during the first days of the war. 
pectation. The lightning flashed with daz-| As to any regular issue of rations, it was 
zling brightness, the thunder rolled in awful| never thought of after the passage of the 
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Niemen, Every one took what he could| 
find, and lived as best he might. Whoever 
was exhausted fell down, remained where he 
lay, and was never inquired after, At first 
the consequences of the evil were not so 
much thought of. A battle was universally | 
expected; and all supposed that the minor | 
considerations were sacrificed and obliged to 
give way before greater and more importi unt 
objects. ‘That a system which, at the very 
commencement, exhibited such frightful con- 
sequences, would be persevered in to the 
last, was never dreamed of for a moment, 
When the army reached Wilna, hunger Was | 
already raging in the ranks of the infantry, 
and many thousand horses of the cavalry 
had alre ady perished, 

‘The examples of severity given by Mar- | 
shal Davoust, who caused several soldiers, 
caught in the act of searching for provisions, 
to be shot, produced, and could produce, no} 
efiect whatever, and were only looked upon 
as sO many acts of barbarous and wanton | 
cruelty. ‘The presence of the Imperial 
Guard prevented Wilna from being sacked 
in search of provisions ; but neither severity | 





nor entreaties could save the suburbs, the 
neighbouring convents, villages, and coun- 
try-houses, which were completely gutted. 
‘The scanty cultivation of the country, and 
the general poverty of the inhi ibitants, made 
it impossible for the large masses of troops | 
encamped together to find sufficient supplies, 
even when they wandered for miles around, | 
which the short time allowed for rest seldom | 
permitted. It was this total disproportion 
between supply and demand which ultimately 
destroyed the army. Other circumstances | 
occasioned loss and increased the ruin, but 
they were of little consequence, and only de- 
rive force and influence from this great and 
overwhelming cause of evil. A soldier who 
is obliged to fast for three days ona march, | 
becomes, if he is an infantry man, a strag- 
gler, and, if a trooper, he allows his horse to 
want, and is, in both cases, reduced to total | 
inefficiency. 

“If a number of writers praise the high| 
condition in which the army reached the | 
Niemen, they must have formed their opin- | 
ion from the deceitful i impression of the first | 
moment. All were, no doubt, bound to con- 
fess that a finer, more numerous, and more 
efficient army could not be seen ; but the in- 
fantry had been brought from a distance by 

rapid marches, and required rest, instead of 
being precipitated into new toils, and exposed 








to 


ol 


to want and privations of every description, 
The horses of the cavalry, also, were in re- 
duced and half-famished condition. Many 
had sore backs, that were actually rotting 
beneath the saddles; for the French trooper 
has little sympathy for his steed, pays little 
| atte ntion to the animal, and still less to the 
state of his saddle and appointments. At 
Insterburg the Emperor caused two squad- 
rons of Prussian hussars to be unsaddled, to 
ascertain the truth of the report, that thewe 
was not a sore-backed horse in the ranks, 


/and was extremely surprised to find it con- 


firmed by the result. ‘Though every Prus- 
sian, and, indeed, every German regiment, 
would have been found in a similar nil 


| tion, as it is not the practice in our service 


to ride galled horses till the sores are com- 


| pletely healed. But sucha custom would ~ 
‘impracticable in the French army, for i 


would oblige the greater part of their fast 


‘soldiers to wander on foot. At Wilna we 


already saw French troopers mounted on the 


ponies of the country, called Kuniaks; and 


the appearance in the ranks of these Lilli- 
putian steeds and colossal riders excited, at 


| first, universal astonishment. 


“The horses of the cavalry suffered far 
more indeed than the riders; for, though the 
latter had found cause to regret squandering 


away the provisions first issued to them, they 


could manage better than the infantry—they 
could go further in search of supplies; and, 
rendered wise by experience, they never 
failed to load their horses mt n any thing 
came in their way. But forage was always 
as scarce with us as provisions were with 
the infantry. 

‘The neighbourhood of the camps never 
furnished sufficient forage for the famishing 
cattle; and, were it not absolute folly, we 
should be tempted to say that the cavalry 
were assembled in such masses during this 


| war, merely for the purpose of be ing handed 


over to certain destruction. The regiments 
attached to the different corps of the infan- 
try fared much better than those composing 
the corps of cavalry. The former, com- 
paratively few in number, and encamped 
round the infantry, were more fortunate in 
occasionally obtaining a sufficient quantity 


of forage than entire corps of thirteen or 


fourteen regiments that, like a swarm of lo- 
custs, de voured every thing in their passage, 

‘* During the first ‘days “of the march, we 
Prussians were all, from the brigadier-general 
downwards, extremely surprised to observe 
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the independent manner in which the French | 
searched for supplies. No sooner were the | 
bivouacs established, than their foraging par- 
ties trotted.out in all directions, while the 
foreign brigade stood waiting for orders and 
instructions. With us every thing was to be 
done according to rule and system, for which 
great praise was to be anticipated; but the 
praise never came, while the Frenc h return- 
ed well loaded with supplies before the Poles 
and Prussians had started. ‘The example, 
however, was soon followed, and alter the 
first few days, every regiment foraged for 
itself, and as best it might. 

<¢ On the march the service of the division 
was very simple, perhaps a little careless 
even. A party of one hundred and filty to 
two hundred men, taken from the different 
regiments, and commanded by a field-officer, 
formed the advanced cuard, and was follow- 

ed by a supporting regiment, a duty that was 
taken in succession through the whole divi- 
sion. The brigades also exchanged position 
on every march; but side patrols, and con- 
nected picquet chains, were never thought | 
of, and a rear- cuard the French deemed | 
altogether superfluous. 

“On the 5th July, our division under Gen- | 
eral Bruyes pressed the Russian corps of 
Doctoroff in hopes of engaging it before it| 
could reach the Disna. Our hurried march| 
lay through pine-forests, and 
made of the trunks of trees laid parallel, and | 
valled, we believe, in America, ‘Corderoy 
roads,’ As the rain had softened the marshy 
ground, and separated the trees from eac h| 
other, many horses sank in, and were inju- 
red, our advance retarded and rendered ve ry 
difficult. ‘The enemy were enabled, there- 
fore, to cross the river, set fire to the bridge, 
and take wood measures of defence. 

‘«« The entrance to the village of Koschiang, 
which was close in the rear, was barricaded; 
the enclosures and the ruins of the bridge 
were lined with dismounted troopers, who, 





over roads | 


by the fire of their carabines, command- 
ed the only ford and both banks of the 
stream. 


«‘ Whether the French thought it nght to 
press a retiring enemy to the utmost, or 
whether they acted by superior orders, | pre- 
tend not to say, but formidable as the posi- 
tion of the enemy appe vared, General Jz acqui- 
not was no sooner in presence, than, placing 
himself at the head of the 16th Chasse UTS, 
he led them down to the ford, in order to 
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most horsemen had hardly entered the river, 
before the regiment were assailed by so sharp 
a fire that they hesitated, and fe ll back in 
confusion, after a few feeble and unsuccess- 
ful efiorts. ‘The wounded, as they were led 
to the rear, declared the undert: king i imprac- 
ticable; and as the day was c losing, we were 
in hopes of seeing these unpromising attacks 
relinquished, 

“ But in this we were mistaken; for an 
order was unexpectedly received, directing 
the Prussians, who were in the very rear of 
the column, and had the Poles and all the 
French, who had not yet fought, still before 
them, to advance and make another effort. 
It was not without loss of time that we 
reached the head of the division, where, 
having been formed in column of sections, 
we advanced at a trot towards the ford. 
Arrived on the banks of the stream, a rat- 
tling fire from the ruins of the bridge, and 
from behind the fences, made the hussars 
pause; but some brave men and officers, 
dashing into the water at the critical mo- 
| ment, gave the right impulse, and the pas- 
commenced, Generals Brueyes and 
Jacquinot standing on the bank, and, with 
drawn swords, encouraging the soldiers, 

‘The ford was, however, so narrow, that 
two or three men only could ride abreast. 
The direction was lost, therefore. 
Many troopers, also, kept as far from the 
bridge as possible, to avoid the fire poured 
down upon them, which added to the diffi- 
culty. ‘The numbers who missed the ford 
had water to their very breasts. ‘The stream 
was so deep, that the horses could only reach 
the bottom with their hind feet. Some stuck 
fast in the soft bed the river; others, 
weakened by want, fell over with their riders. 
The plunging of wounded steeds, the frantic 
efforts of those rendered masterless by the 
fall of their riders, the fire of the carabines 
flashing through the gloom of evening, the 
shouts of the soldiers, and the narrow space 
which the combat was fought, gave a wild 
and indescribable interest to the seene. The 
hussars of the rear sections, fancying they 
were sacrificed in a hopeless undertaking 
rushed madly, and with loud execrations, into 
the river; and though all this confusion 
tended greatly to delay the passage, it was 
yet attended with ultimate benefit. ; 

‘* A good part of the men having 
withstanding the obstacles, 


sage 


soon 


5 not- 
gained the hostile 


bank, advanced at a gallop towards the bar- 





effect the passage sword in hand. ‘The fore- 


ricaded entrance of the village. 


The gate 
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flew open at their approach, and a body of} before our bivouacs were established; we 


Russian Uhlans rushed out upon them lance 
in rest. This unexpected onset made the 
Prussians halt, and then turn; and the enemy 
following their advantage, drove the fugi- 
tives back to the verge of the stream, On 
open plain the chase would probably have 
continued further. But the deep water was 
dreaded more than the Russians ; and Major 
Ziethen, who commanded the leading squad- 
rons, having caused the asse mbly to sound, 
it was quickly and mechanically obeyed ; 

and as the pursuit had been —— both par- 
ties were instantly mixed in close hand-in- 
hand combat. ‘The fight was short and 
fierce, and ended in the total defeat of the 
Russians, who contended to great disadvan- 
tage with their long lances. Many threw 
them away, and were cut down in the act 
of drawing their swords. 

“The Prussians now became the assail- 
ants in their turn, and entered the village at 
full gallop. In the broad street stood num- 
bers of dismounted Uhlans, holding the horses 
of the men engaged behind the enclosures, 
and on the ruins of the bridge. Few had 
time to gain their saddles, most were sabred 
in attempting to mount, and the victors pur- 
suing their course, arrived on the plain be- 
yond the buildings, 

“Here a regiment of dragoons drawn up 
in line again brought us to a halt. Both par- 
ties gazed at each other for a moment in 
dubious suspense; but Major Zicthen order- 
ing the charge to sound, the onset was re- 
newed with slackened rein, and the Rus- 
sians, completely overthrown, were pursued 
far across the open country. 

** While part of the regiment were chasing 
the defeated dragoons, the rest were trying 
to secure the Uhlans, who had been broken 
and dispersed about the village. Some cut 
their way through, some escaped under pro- 
tection of the augmenting darkness, but num- 
bers were surrounded, and mostly, as they 
refused to take quarter, cut down by our 
enraged soldiers. ‘These U ilans fought with 
the most determined obstinacy; many when 
they saw their bridles cut dninideliael this 
is the first cut of an old practised hussar— 
or had their bridle arms wounded, seized the 
swords with both hands, and rushed with 
maddening yells upon our people, and con- 
tinued to lay about them till they fell be- 
neath repeated blows, 

“Supper was not to reward our victory, 
for every thing had been plundered out long 

Votume V.—22 





only found remnants, and sparing ones into 
the bargain. But the enthusiasm of victory, 
which extended down to the private soldiers, 
made us forget our wants. ‘The men sang 
and shouted, and, seated round their flicker- 
ing watchfires, shortened the night by re- 
lating the individual details of the combat. 
The glory of the victory completely oblite- 
rated from their minds all thoughts of dis- 
tress and suffering. 

« The French, it must be confessed, readi- 
ly acknowledged the gallantry of a deed of 
arms they h ad failed to achieve; and which, 
as it had been performed under their own 
eyes, could not well be denied. Henceforth 
the reputation of the Prussian troops was 
established, they now stood on higher ground, 
and all former prejudic es disappeared at once. 
The action was mentioned with great praise 
in the sixth bulletin of the army, and several 
crosses of the Legion of Honour were distri- 
buted to the regiment. 

‘¢’The Russians lost more than a hundred 
men in this affair, on our part twenty-four 
only were wounded. No spear-wounds were 
observed, the pelisses having sheltered the 
hussars against them; but some of the men 
had their wrists almost severed through; and 
these severe-wounds made a deep impression 
on the soldie?s, who tried to secure them- 
selves against similar cuts by tying closely 
wound handkerchiefs round the arm. The 
total discontinuance of steel gauntlets and 
sleeves of mail for the sword-arm, shows that 
close hand-to-hand combats become every 
day more rare in modern war. On the pre- 
sent occasion the action proved so close be- 
cause the narrow space of ground left no 
room for flight. On open plains such things 
rarely happen, and defensive armour is not 
therefore so much missed. Wesecured about 
fifty Russian horses in the action; they were 
of good quality, and in excellent condition, 
though many were severely galled, owing to 
the bad saddles and worse saddle-cloths of 
the Russian cavalry. 

“* General Nansouty obtained several days 
rest for his corps afier this action of Kos- 
chiang; though they brought but slight be- 
néfit to the light division. The regiments 
changed position every day, and this, toge- 
ther with the constant picquet and _ patrol 
duty, carried on with so much irregularity 
as to occasion constant alarms, prevented 
the men from building huts, and taking efh- 
cient measures to shelter themselves against 
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the cold nights and frequent rain that fell at 
this time. It is difficult to say whether we 
suite red more when halting or ‘marching. 
‘The Russian commanders-in-chief hav- 
ing taken post at Witepsk, detached General 
Usterman to occupy the wooded defiles of 
Ostrowno. ‘This officer had no sooner plac ed | 
his t troops ina good position in front of the 
, than he sent forward General Pahlen 
with cavalry and artillery to ascertain the | 
movements of the French. 
‘Our army had marched 
morning of the 2 
cavalry was at the head of the column, the 
light division in front, and we were moving 


fore st 


rather carelessly forward when we came un- | 
expectedly on Pahlen’s troops, who seemed | 


to be as little prepared for the meeting. 


‘But we were more practised than our | 


adversaries. ‘The foreign brigade quickly 
formed front: the French hussars trotted 
round the flank of the enemy, who lost time 
in getting their regiments into order, and in 
trying to bring guns into action. While they 
were thus occupied, the French, concealed by 
some underwood, gained their flank, wheel- 
ed up, and instantly charged them. ‘Threat- 
ened in front, assailed in flank, the Russians 
retired in all haste, leaving six guns in our 
possession, the evident reward of the promp- 
titude with which the troops had formed, and 
the good order in which they had attacked. 

‘* Delighted with this first success, the 
King of Naples pursued the enemy through 
clouds of dust, raised by the trotting of so 
many regiments, and at a rate which ren- 
dered it impossible for the infantry and artil- 


lery to keep pace with us, till, near Ostrow- | 


no, our course was suddenly arrested by the 
fire of artillery that told the foe was at hand. 
The corps formed, however, with tolerable 
calmness under the hostile guns; the divi- 
srueyes in front, the cuirassiers in 
second line. On a rising ground in advance 
of the forest, the Russians had placed bat- 
teries, protected by squares of infantry on 
each side of this road. Their cavalry stood 
in second line near the edge of the wood, 
and their flanks were protected by patches 
of brushwood filled with skirmishers. 

‘‘ When the dust had cleared away, @nd 
the formation of the corps been completed, 
it was found that we were within point blank 
range of the hostile guns, which continued 
their murderous fire without the least inter- 
ruption. 
Naples had entirely overlooked this; and as 


sions of 
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early on the 
5th July; the first corps of 


In the heat of pursuit, the King of 
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| the strength of the Russian position, defend- 

ed by all arms, secured it against the attacks 
of Ci avalry alone, there was nothing left but 
‘to fall back, beyond the range of fire, and 
await the arrival of the infantry and artil- 
lery; or remain where we were, and sacri- 
fice men and horses without the slighte st ob- 
ject. Not to recede, the King of Naples 
| chose the last alternative;—he cantered along 
‘the front of the division, distinguished by his 
i theatrical costume, and covered by the dust 
of the plunging shot: and seemed to take de- 
light in being admired by friends and foes. 
The s: ifety of the troops was sacrified in fa- 
vour of that personal vanity, which formed 
indeed the foundation of his bravery. 

‘¢ In front of the French and Prussian hus- 
'sars was a Russian battery of ten guns, pro- 
tected by a large square of infantry, that, 
owing to its vic inity and pe rfect sec urity, OCc- 

casioned frightful havoc in our ranks—eve ry 

shot tearing men and horses away. We 
could observe, with ease, the successive mo- 
tions of the artillery-me n, and tell the very in- 
stant when the ball would plunge in amongst 
us, ‘The French hussars supported this de- 
structive fire with the most heroic patience ; 
and, for a time, the Prussians followed their 
example; but their patience was soonest ex- 
hausted; murmurs began to rise, and the 
men demanded to be led on to the attack. 
Our commanding officer, Colonel Czarnow- 
sky, seeing how matters stood, sent to the 
commander of the French hussars, and re- 
quested he would support us in the attack; 
but the latter declined, on the ground of hay- 
ing no orders, 

‘‘ Notwithstanding this refusal, the Prus- 
sians dashed forward, and threw themselves 
with so much impetuosity on the hostile in- 
|fantry, that they were completely rode over, 
after firing a single inefficient volle y. The 
‘onset was so prompt and unexpec ted, that 

the artillerymen had only time to finish load- 
‘ing with grape, but not to fire, As usual 
‘in such cases, most of the broken infantry 
‘threw themselves on the ground; those who 
| attempted to escape or resist were cut down, 
|The artillerymen were all this time standing 
motionless, as if on parade, and the Prus- 
sians occupied with the infantry never 


thought of turning upon them and carrying 
off the guns; and the French, for w hom this 
would have been an easy task, remained in- 
active spectators of the contest. 

‘The Russian cavalry in second line ob- 
serving, 


that the Prussians were 
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unsupported, advanced to the charge, and| 
forced them back. ‘The retreat now lay 
along the front of the hostile battery, and the 
artillerymen, recovering from their trance, 
fired the guns into the midst of the flying 
rout, Anda more destructive effect of grape- | 
shot can hardly be imagined; horse and | 
rider went down before the deadly shower, 
and on many points the ground was actually | 
covered with the dead and the dying. The | 
Prussians, after this severe check, resumed | 
their former position; the Russian infantry, | 
as if arising from the dead, stood up and re- | 
formed their square; and the fatal cannonade, 
so briefiy interrupted, again opened upon us| 
with the same murderous precision as before. | 
Another attack, which the King of Naples | 
attempted with the Poles, proved more un- | 
succe re than our own, and it was not till | 
the arrival of the infantry divisions of Del | 
zons, who were thrown into the woods on the | 
flank of the Russians, that the latter pecageed 
their position;—no attempt was made to 
molest their retreat, | 

“Thus ended an action in which every | 
regiment in the corps had suffered, and in} 
which great loss was sustained without pro- | 
ducing any satisfactory result. Officers of| 
talent and experience, though they rendered 
full justice to the gallantry of the King of 
Naples, spoke without reserve of his total! 
want of ability, and openly blamed his con- 
duct in needlessly exposing the cavalry, and 
sacrificing them from mere vanity. The 
enthusiasm of victory which animated the 
Prussians after the combat of Koschiang, 
was altogether missed here,—for the soldiers | 
were thoughtful and silent. At Koschiang, 
the exercise of active courage had awakened 
their strength and energy; here, passive 
courage produced a totally different effect. 

“'The Prussians had four officers and 
eighty men killed in this action; almost every 
soldier mourned the loss of a friend or com- 
rade, Early in the morning, parties were 
sent out to bur y the slain; and, as they had 
been protected against marauders by guards 
posted along the field, they still rested in the 
position in which they had fallen; and, where 
the effect of the grape-shot had been most 
destructive, men and horses lay closely 
pressed together. , 

‘The French officers, who were always 
more disposed to admire daring deeds of 
arms, achieved in forward onset, than the 
cautious observance of superior instructions, 
were loud in praise of the attack made by 





the Prussians, though undertaken without 
orders and attended with great loss. All the 
commanders of squadrons were made knights 
of the Legion of Honour, and Colonel Czar- 
nowsky received the officer’s cross, without 
having, according to rule, held any previous 
grade in the order, 

_ ©The division of Brueyes happening, some 


'days afterwards, to pass near where the 


emperor was resting under a tree, he desired 
the Prussian regiment to march past him in 
parade order. Having advanced to the head 
of the column, he complimented the soldiers 


| on their gallant conduct at Koschiang and 


Ostrowno, and promised to request the king 
to promote their colonel to the rank of general. 
Pleased as the men were with the promise 
made to their commanding officer, and the 
praise bestowed on their conduct, they still 
recollected that they were Prussians, and 
marched past the mighty conqueror without 
uttering a single shout of ¢ Vive l’Empereur !’ 
The general of division, greatly displeased at 


this want of respect, demanded the cause of 


it from Colonel Czarnowsky, who only re- 
plied, that ‘ the Hussars did not understand 
French!” 


ee 


From the New Monthly Magazine for January. 
GENTILITY—VULGARITY. 
BY JOHN POOLE, ESQ. 


My bear dances to none but the genteelest of tunes 
GOLDSMITH. 


“From the sublime to the ridiculous is 
but one step,’ said Napoleon. But he said 
it in French; and had we also said it in that 
polite language it might, by some persons, 
have been considered to be vastly more gen- 
teel. For our own part, however, we con- 
fess that English, provided it be tolerably 
good English, is good enough for us; for 
which confession we may be set down, by 
those very same persons, as being vulgar. 
Be it so: it cannot be helped: to borrow the 
sailor’s phrase, we must “ grin and bear it.” 
That’s genteel, at any rate. 

As of the sublime and the ridiculous, so 
may it be said of the genteel and the vulgar. 
And here we wish it to be understood that 
we use those terms, not in their strictly-de- 
fined sense, representing as closely as they 
can, certain positive qualities; but as they 
are used, vulgar by the (would be thought) 
centecl, and genteel by the (would not be 
thought) vulgar, So taken, even “ one step” 
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is far too liberal an allowance of space ; 
while Dryden’s “thin partitions,” falsely 
and unp hilosophic ally place d between ‘great | 


so 


wits and madness,” would denote a separa-| 


tion infinitely too wide between them. There 
is, in fact, no palpable line of demarcation ; 
like the colours of the rainbow, they glide 
into each other. 

Now, of the bear mentioned in the line 
which we have quoted, we know nothing 
but if he would dance to none but the gen- 
teelest of tunes, he was, unquestionably, a 
very vulgar bear, without a spark of true 
gentility in his composition. His stipulating 
for none but genteel tunes to dance to, such, 
for instance, as the minuet in * Ariadne,’ 
clear proof of this. Had he been a real 
gentleman of a bear, confident in the sound- 
ness of his gentility, he would have tripped 
iton his “ light, fantastic toe,” to any tune 
whatever, from ‘ Nancy Dawson,” to the 
“ Devil among the Tailors :” the innate gen- | 
tility of such a bear would have manifested | 
itself in his free, unconstrained deportment, | 
in the unaffected grace of his micn, no mat- 
ter for the tune he danced to. 

But we must beg this particular bear’s 
pardon. We have no proof of the vulgar 
fastidiousness of his habits, beyond his kee p- 
er’s word for it, and that we are disinclined 
to take. For whatever may have been the 
case with regard to the eminent artiste, there 
can be no doubt that his keeper, manager, or 
lessee, was himself an essentially vulgar fel- 


ee: 
Is 


low: by praising what he considered to be | 


the ge ntility of Mr. Bruin, he was doing, in 
fact, what the essenti: uly vulgar are prone to | 
do—he was apprehensively insinuating to his 
companions his claims to the same quality 
for himself. 

As with bears and bearesses, 
and women. 
the most sensitive to the quality of the tune, 

The pretension to ge tility takes strange 
forms, and exhibits itself in odd w: iys. We 
were one day riding in an ¢ Imnib——T here ! 
two letters more and we had irretrievably 
compromise d ourselves, with the whole com- 
manity 


so with men 


a vehicle, is the height, or depth of vulgarity. 
Having, however, gone so far, we will risk 
the rest; endeavoring at the same time to 
render our fall in their opinion as easy 
possible, by pulling down along with us two | 
others who both plead guilty to the same 
enormity. 


as 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The vulgar among them are | 


of bears who will dance to none but | | her, I 
genteel tunes; for, with them, riding in such | | quite the lady, and uncommon genteel : 


GENTILITY—VULGARITY. 


Sir W—— —— (not a knighted cheese- 
monger or apothecary, who would neither of 
them have so compromised his * position,” 
but a baronet of the oldest standing) was 
coming to town in a Hammersmith omnibus. 
Presently it stopped, and the vacant seat next 
to him was taken by Lord ,a nobleman 
who had been employed as ambassador at 
more than one of the Kuropean courts. 

** Bless my soul !” whispered the latter, and 
affecting astonishment, ‘bless my soul! my 
dear ——, do you ever ride in an omnibus?” 

** Never, Lord gravely replied Sir 








>] 





W ; “do you?” * 
Now, then. We were riding in an omni- 
bus. Opposite to us sat two very “ genteel” 


women. One of them, indeed, evidently 
thought herself “uncommon genteel :” she 
was showily dressed; she looked at eve ry 
lone about her, exce pt her companion, with 
jan air of disdain, and seemingly wondered 
| how she came to be where she found herself ; 

| every now and then she put to hernose a hand- 
ikerchief ove rpoweringly scented with ber- 
gamot ; and this she did in a manner to make 
it clear to every body that the operation was 
indispensable to her comfort—under the cir- 
cumstances. She made it distinctly intelli- 
gible that she was unused to omnibuses and 
their disagreeable concomitants. 

The two ladies talked to each other in a 
half whisper, the word “ genteel” being used 
by her of the bergamot once, at least, in 
every three sentences. In the course of their 
conversation two infallible tests of “ the gen- 
teel,” of both person and place were ad- 
duced. 

“¢ Well!” said the companion, “ I do won- 
der that you visit that Mrs. Edwards, consid- 
ering.” 

‘“‘ Corsidering what?” inquired the other: 
J never heard any thing against her.” 

“No; Z don’t mean to say there’s any 
thing against her; only she is so very vul- 
| gar, and you are so very particular about 
!| that.’ 
| ‘ Why, I am particular upon that p’int, in 
;course, But you are quite mistaken about 
do assure you: on the contrary, she’s 
she 
| alw ays wears silk stockings, and has done 
ever since I’ve known her—but, in course, I 





*“ Are you the box-keepor?” drawled a puppy 
toa gentleman who was looking through a box- 
door at the late Covent-garden The satre. 

“No,” quietly retorted the gentleman; “are 
you ?” 
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won’t undertake to say what she might have | 
done before then.” 
The next was— 


‘“* But,” said the companion, “I wonder | 


you should think of leaving the Crescent” — 
some suburban paradise—* it is so very | 
pleasant.’ 

“Very true,” replied the vastly genteel | 
lady, “ but we must. It is no longer the gen- 


teel place it was, Why, when we went to | 


it almost every house had a_ pe-arny”?— 
(pianoforte)-—“* whereas now—! two shops 
has come to the upper end of it; as true 
I’m sitting here.” 

We were not personally acquainted with 
Brummel; but if many of the sayings which 
are attributed to him were uttered in sober 
seriousness, we should set down that * glass 
of fashion” as an essentially vulgar man. 
We incline, however, to consider him as a 
humorist, who was slily laughing at those 
who had chosen to establish him as their 
model for conduct; and can imagine him 
chuckling, upon seeing some fool refusing 
the piece of cauliflower he longed for, be- 
eause Brummel had said, * No gentle man 
eats vegetables—I did once pick a pea ;” and 
at another for rejecting a second plate of tur- | 
tle, because, upon Brummel’s authority, it | 
was established “that no gentleman takes 


oe 
re 
39 


soup twice, 
The vulgar-genteel are nervously cautious 


concerning every thing they say or do: they | 
are ever alive to the dread of compromising | 


their “gentility.” Ata ball—it was a charity 


ball!—given at a fashionable watering-place, | 


a pretty young woman, who was sitting by 
her mother, was invited by a gentleman to 
dance. He led her toa set ; when, instantly, | 
two “young ladies” who were of it, haugh- 


tily withdrew to their seats. ‘ They had no | 


notion of dancing in such company”—and 
with good reason. The young person was 
nothing more than the daughter of a wealthy 
and respectable tri adesman of the place ; 

whilst they—the two Misses Kn ibbs—were 
members of its resident small “ aristocracy.’ 

The places they had vacated were good-na- 
turedly filled by two ladies who had witness- 
ed the proceeding, one of whom was the 
daughter, the other the niece, of a nobleman. 
Their position was too well established to be 
compromised by dancing for a quarter of an 
hour in the same set with a respectable 
tradesman’s daughter; but the two Misses 
Knibbs were the daughters of a retired soap- 


boiler from Bermondsey. 
22* 


A lady of rank and high breeding, being 
asked whether she had been at the last Po- 
| lish ball, 

‘“‘ No, indeed,” replied she; ‘ for upon my 
'word | begin to consider the Polomania a 
humbug.” 

Our “ vastly genteel” woman in the omni- 
bus, or the Misses Knibbs, would have shud- 
|dered at the sound of such a word, 

| We were led to reflect upon this subject by 
an anecdote which was related to us, not 
long ago, by an old man-of-war’s man. It 


as | was concerning two parrots—an “ uncom- 


/mon genteel” parrot, and a parrot of some- 

what easier habits. We were standing on 
‘the pier at Ramsgate, when a man came up 
‘and offered for sale a member of that enter- 
taining community. Much he said in praise 
‘of its conversational powers. What might 
have ensued had the bird exerted its own elo- 
quence, we know not; but, certain it is, it’s 
owner’s were powerless to persuade us to the 
' purchase. Poll, however, had not made the 
slightest remark: it kept a wise tongue in 
‘its head; not a word, not a syllable did it 
utter: so its proprietor’s motion not being 
'seconded by the honourable member in the 
cage, he withdrew it, and went away. We 
will relate the anecdote, or story, as nearly 
rE as we remember, in the old sailor's words, 
| running the chances as to whether it shall be 
thought genteel or otherwise. 

“That parrot can’t talk, sir! and never 
will talk as long as it’s a parrot,” said the 
old sailor. 

‘«¢ How can you tell that?” 

« Lord love you, sir, I can tell by the look 
ou ’em; I've had hundreds o° parrots in my 
time. Tl just tell you how it ware. You 
| must know that in a ship [ was in, the skip- 
per couldn’t abide a monkey, and wouldn’t 
allow a single one aboard—one of the won- 
| ders o’ Natur’ not to like a monkey, but so 
lit ware. Well—in revenge for not allowing 
us to have monkeys, he let us have as many 
parrots as ever we liked. I had got five to 
my own share, meaning to bring ’*em home— 
for you see [ cultiwated ’em to sell. Well— 
three on ’em died; of the other two, I got 
one in Afriky and ’tother on the Spanish 
Main. I got that in change for two pound o’ 
bacey—that ware his origin, Ah! that 
ware the bird! There waren’t a man aboard 
as had got more brains in his head than that 
parrot—as true as I’m telling you, sir. But 
the birds as come from the Spanish Main 
beats all the others clean, Why, he'd sing 
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out * Pipe down hammocks,’ ‘ Pipe for grog,’ 

‘Turn up the hands, —I’m ‘Meat if | haven't 
seen the chaps come scampering up the hatch- 
ways at that. But that war’nt all; there 
warn’t an order that he had heard guy by 
the officers, from the first letenant down- 
‘ards, that he couldn’t repeat it; he were 
more like a human ecreetur than a bird; and 
I’ve sometimes thought, if they had but tried 
him, he could ha’ sailed the ship—hows’ ever 
that wouldn’ t ha’ been quite according to the | 


Articles of War, and so they didn’t. To be | 1 
sure, besides all that, he would now and | 


then say something that warn’t very purlite: | 
but then he meant no harm, and that’s how 


[ look at it. As to t’other parrot—that’ s to! 


say the Afriky parrot—never an improper 
word comed out of his mouth: he ware pur- 
lite, and uncommon genteel into the bar- 
gain; but then he ware precious stupid! 
He could only say one thing—only one, 
that’s the blessed truth—he had only one 
speech to his back, like. Whatever Spanish 
Main used to say, if it were only ‘ Helm 
a-port,’ or * Reef topsails,’ Afriky would sing 
out, ‘Don’t be so wulgar—[’m shock’d 
you!” Well—now only see the upshot on 
it. When we came into Plymouth to be paid 
off, the skipper guv me fifteen guineas for 
the clever bird, while nobody wouldn't buy 
the genteel parrot at no price, So as | 
couldn’t get nothing for it, and, moreover, 
had promised to bring my poor old mother 
home a parrot, why I guv it to she.” 

Now, had the African parrot thought less 
of the gentility of the tunes he should dance 
to, not only would he have been a much 
more agreeable member of society, but he 
would have added consider: bly to his own 
personal comfort ; whilst, also, he might pos- 
sibly have achie ae a much more respectable 
station in life than that to which he was 
ultimately consigned. p*., 


en 


ROYAL POETS. 


Among the numerous publications which issue 
from the press of Germany, under the designation 
of “ T'aschenbucher,” (Pocket-books,) &c., the pa- 
rents of our “ Annuals,” there is one published at 
Ratisbon, entitled “ Charites.” It is edited by Dr. 
Darenberger, private secretary to the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria. ‘The number for the year 1844, con- 
tains several poetic effusions of his majesty the king 
of Bavaria, (among them are distiches on fifteen 
Bavarian artists,) and also a poem from the pen of 
the Crown Prince.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review for January. 
THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 

Fétes et Souvenirs du Congres de Vienne ; 
Tubleaux des Salons, Scenes, Anecdo- 
tiques, et Portraits; 1814, 1815, (fes- 
tivities, &c., of the Congress of Vienna.) 
Par le Comte A. de la Garde. Paris: A. 





Appert Libraire Editeur, 2 ‘Tomes, 1843. 


| THERE were, previous to the present year, 
three Histories of the Congress of Vienna. 

st, the book of De Pradt; 2d, the History 
of M. de Flassan; and 3d, the Journal of a 
Nobleman, at the Congress of Vienna, pub- 
lished anonymously in London. ‘The book 
of the Abbe, and former Bishop of Mechlin, 
is lively, startling, and showy. In order to 
prove his honesty and ork ginality—like our 
own Cobbett—he makes it a point with him- 
self to differ from all the rest of the world, 
and it is therefore no marvel that he discov- 
ers that there is, after all, nothing so very 
wrong in the partitioning of Poland; that 
the aggrandizement of Prussia is necessary 
to the general equilibrium of Europe ; and 
that the annexation of Belgium to Holland 
is the very perfection of w isdom, 

The book of M. de F lassan, entitled ‘* His- 
toire du Congrés de Vienne,’ * and which first 
saw the light in 1829, is still more volumi- 
nous, though infinitely. less readable, than 
the production of his apostolic and diploma- 
tic predecessor, M. de Flassan had no doubt 
the most favorable opportunities of writing a 
correct and authentic work. He had long 
previously been employed at the Ministeére 
des Affaires Etrangéres. He had been ad- 
vantageously known as the author of a larger 
work in six volumes, commenced in 1809, 
and finished in 1811, the * Histoire Géné- 
rale et Raisonnée de la Diplomatie Fran- 
caise,” so that his previous studies and 
searches had eminently qnalified him for the 
task which his government had imposed. 
But although he was clothed in an official 
capacity, enjoyed the confidence of the ac- 
tors in this great drama of the Congress of 
the Nations, and had moreover access to all 
the protocols and archives, there is not per- 
haps a more arid and colourless production 
in modern French literature than the “ His- 
toire du Congrés de Vienne.”” Somewhat of 
this is owing, no doubt, to the dry, dogmatic, 
and formal style of the publication, a little 
perhaps to the nature of the subject, but most 
of all to the diplomatic drill which it was 
necessary the author’s opinions should un- 
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dergo, before they were permitted to be given 
to the re ading world of Europe and Ameri- 
ca. We have e been told, on good authority, 
that M. de Flassan was forced to strike out 
all the really curious and interesting portions 
of his MS. ‘The work as printed is but a 
dull and unanimated record of facts; an en- 
forced and laboured panegyric on the five 
powers and their plenipotentiaries, whom the 
author ¢ omplacently and complime ntarily 
describes as “si supérieures aux jugemens 
humains !”’* 

The “Journal of a Nobleman at the Con- 
gress of Vienna” may or may not be apo- 
cryphal ; but in any event it is a work which 
could have been written by any valet or gen- 


tleman’s gentleman; by the lacquey of 


Prince Metternich, or the page of the late 
Emily Merchioness of Londonderry. 

The C ongress of Vienna, like every other 
Congress in modern times, presents two dis- 
tinct aspects. ‘The one public and patent to 
all the world—the other latent and unre- 
vealed, unless to the kings and cabinets ini- 
tiated. ‘The secret letters and confidential 
communications of Lord Castlereagh to the 
Prince Regent, and to the Lord Bathurst, 
from the beginning of October, 1814, to the 
commencement of January 1815, and of the 
Duke of Wellington, who supplied the place 
of his brother plenipotentiary and friend at 
the Congress, from February 1815, to the 
moment of its close, would, no doubt, afford 
some of the rarest materials for anecdote, 
history, and memoirs; but it is not likely 
that any of these familiar and confidential 
letters will ever be made public; certainly 
not in our own day, There was yet another 
hand from which much might have been ex- 
pected. It is well known that during the 
Congress the most unreserved communica- 
tion existed between Louis XVIII. and his 
adroit and pliant plenipotentiary. A scholar, 
aman of taste and erudition, Louis XVIII. 
was not only possessed with the mania and 
weakness of corresponding on all subjects, 
literary, political and scientific, but his most 
Christian majesty was also desirous of learn- 
ing, like all the branches of the elder Bour- 
bons, the little tittle-tattle, the small gossip, 
and the secret scandal, of the rout of kings 
and rabble of ministers assembled in the 
capital of the soi-disant descendants of all 
the Ceesars. 





* Congrés de Vienne, par De Flassan, tome i., p. 
219, 





Talleyrand was too good a courtier not to 
gratify ‘this royal yet paltry propensity. 
‘There was not an intriguing adveuture, not 
a royal and imperial amour, not a masked 
ball, not a dinncr or supper, or Zanz Mu- 
sique at the Redouten Saal, which the ex- 
bishop did not most unctuously describe tor 
the pleasure and instruction of his royal 
master, If Alexander, ina fit of half-reli- 
gious mysticism, or something still more 
mundane, flung himself at the feet of Ma- 
dame de Krude ner ;—if Metternich dallied 
till the dawn of day in a secluded alcove 
with some pretty grdfinn—if Castlereagh 
danced with imperturbable and relentless en- 
ergy all night long; disclosing his thin and 
shapele ss calves in tight pantaloons s—if 
Maxamilian of Bavaria cracked a coarse 


joke ;—or that Daniel Lambert of kings, the 


Colossus of Wurtemberg, surfeited himself 
with a Brobdignagian allowance of sturgeon 
and sauer kraut ;—if the sly and insinua- 
ting Duchess of Oldenberg flirted in the 
guise of a grisette, for some politic and 
fraudulent purpose ; or the exuberant humour 
of his Majesty of Denmark exuded in lively 
quips and cranks, savouring more of the ca- 
baret than the cabinet ;—if the brisk and 
insatiable vanity of Lord Stewart, his inevi- 
table want of tact, and unmistakable want of 
temper, led him into scrape after scrape—all 
were noted down by the imperturbable and 
inexorable ex-bishop with point and precision. 

Nor did the other sex escape unscathed, 

The fan of this princess, the sable pelisse of 
that, the diamond stomacher of this duchess, 
the beautiful bracelet of that other, were all 
described and chronicled with the special 
science of a Storr and Mortimer; or, better 
still, with the glowing eloquence of a Laure 
(of the house of Maradan Carson; ;) or, to 
speak synchronously, of a real Bourbonite 
bodice-maker and legitimate milliner, such 
as Victorine herself. It was after having 
received one of these pleasant missives, in 
which the dresses and costumes of emperors 
and empresses, archdukes and archduch- 
esses, magnates and starosts, were graphi- 
cally describe d, that the gouty and caustic 
monarch is reported to have exe laimed, “* M, 

de Talleyrand n’a oublié qu’une seule chose, 
c’est de nous faire savoir quel état son cos- 
tume a lui, car il en a de rechange.’ 

But where, it may be asked, are all these 
confidential letters now? ‘This alone is cer- 
tain, that they are not among the archives of 
the affaires étrangeres; for one fine morn- 
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ing, a quarter of a century ago, the Prince of 
Beneventum took the slight and superfluous 
precaution of removing the secret and anec- 
dotical portion of the letters to his private 
hotel in the Rue St. Florentin. ‘There re- 
main, then, in the archives of France but 
the political and official correspondence, 
which is in every sense public property. 
The author of this portion of these materi als | 
for future history is the worthy and excellent 
La Bernardiere, previously to the first 


revolution a member of the congregation of! or 


the Oratoire, but who subsequently, on the 
suppression of his order, embraced the career 
of politics, and was ultimately employed as 
Chef de Division in the affaires etrangeéres. 
It is curious as well as instructive, at this! 
distance of time, to reflect how many eccle- 
siastics were flung into the stormy career | « 
of politics by the revolution. ‘Talleyrand, | 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Baron Louis, | s 
Minister of Finance, Fouché, Minister of: 
Police, De Pradt, Ambassador to Warsaw, | 
, of Pigeon House memory, immor- | 
talized by the greatest of orators and the first | 
of philosophic statesmen (Burke,) and La} 
Bernardiére, Chef de Division, cum multis | 
aliis. The only instance of such a signal | 
deviation from an original vocation that oc- | 
curs to us under the government preceding | 
the revolution, was th: it in every way most | 
remarkable one, of M. Turgot.* 
To return to the matter more immediately | 
in hand, If the publication of the private | 
papers of Castlereagh and Wellington be | 
dim and distant, we fear that there is still) 
less chance of the correspo ndence of Talley- | 
rand being disclosed to a wondering and | 
expectant public, i in all the permanency of | y 
pica and long primer. What then are we to| 
do? There is a morbid craving, a “ Morn-| 
ing Post” anxiety for minute and petty details, | 
and private anecdote; and if the primary evi- 
dence be wanting—if the original deed be | 
lost or destroyed, we must have recourse to| 
secondary evidence. In this eme rgency of 
the reading public, forth comes the Count 
A. de la Garde, professing to give his recol- 
lections and portraits of the dinners, dresses, 
and dances, of the balls and masquerades, 
the masks and musical festivals, the punning 
pic-nickery and pallardise of the congress 
and its complement; and though there be 
great parvity in the idea, and albeit it plainly 


Sie “yes 


*See Mémoires de l’Abbé Morellet, tome i., 


a] 


'des Affaires Etrangéres, 


| stantly eh to emigrate. 





p. 12. 


discloses a wonderful littleness of mind, still 
we are bound to confess that the Count has 
executed his self-appointed task with all the 
zeal of a literary Introducteur des Ambassa- 
deurs, and all the gaudy pride of a provincial 
posture-master. What manner of man is this 


_ however, and where does he come from, who 
| so obligingly ushers us into the best of com- 


pany? The Count A. de la Garde was we 
believe (though he does not tell us so) born 
in France, somewhere about the year 1782 
83, and must now therefore be in the 60th 


or 61st year of his age. His father (if we 


are not misinformed, for on this point also 


he is silent) was employed in the Ministére 
During the pro- 
gress of the French revolution he had con- 
Proscribed be- 
cause of his attachment to his legitimate 
king, he ston? his head from the scaffold by 
secreting himself in the house of a friend. 
When the first paroxysms of the fever of 
blood were over, the old Count thought he 
might again show himself in a country which 
he had never abandoned. But his name was 
still written in ensanguined letters on the fatal 
list, and proscribed anew after the 18th Fruc- 
tidor (4th September, 1797,) he was obliged 
| to emigrate to escape a more lingering death 
in the pestile ntial deserts of Sinnamary. He 
‘fled to Hi umburg. His son, the author of the 
work at present under review, was his only 
| companion, They experienced all the mise- 
ries of an involuntary and sudden banish- 
ment. Invited by the Count de Fersen to 
repair to Sweden, they left Hamburg, and 
travelling the arid and Sandy plains of Hol- 
| Stein, gaine d Copenhagen on foot. They 
were received with the greatest kindness by 
the Count de Lowendall, whom the elder La 
Garde had formerly known in Paris. By 
| this worthy man, father and son were pre- 
sented to the prince royal, at whose grotesque 
dress the young emigrant had heartily laugh- 
ed the day pre viously in the park of Copen- 
hagen. The poor young man when pre- 
sented would have sunk down from mingled 
emotions of fear and shame when he found 
who had really been the subject of his mirth, 
had he not been encouraged by the angelic 
countenance of a young woman by the 
prince’s side. This was his charming sister 
the princess of Augustenburg, who, with an 
imploring look, besought her brother to read 
the petition of the forlorn exile. 
The prince read the document attentively, 
questioned the unfortunate young man more 
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at length, and having learned the history of 
his persone pilgrimage, exclaimed to his 
siste I‘ ‘ Alas! another victim of the revolu- 
tion. 

‘But surely you know German?” said 
the pr ince, 

“Not a word,” said the young De la 
Garde. 

‘“¢ Poor boy!” said the princess, ‘* so young, 
and withal so much of suffering. How sad | 
and wearisome, indeed, must your journey | 
have appeared over these dreary sands of | 
ours ; an exile in a strange land.” And the 
tears started into her beautiful eyes, and 
coursed each other down her checks. 

But succour was at hand. An order on the 
royal treasury was soon given and paid, and 
the passage of the young exile was taken on | 
board a merchant ship for Stockholm, some- 
where in the month of March, 1801 ; but | 
the vessel being detained by baffling winds, | 
he was present at the passage of the Sound | 
by ne ap and Nelson on the night of the | 

2d of April, 1801, and did good service to | 
the aa e, by whose bounty he had profite d | 
a few days before. 

At le neth, however, after the signature of | 
the armistice which destroyed the armed | 
neutrality of the Northern Powers, he sets | 
sail for Stockholm, and from thence proceeds | 

Amsterdam to join his father. In that 
city he remains till Napoleon has completely 
triumphed over all the opponents of a con- 
sulate for life. The First Consul, strong 
enough at this juncture—we suppose the 6th 
Floreal (26th April, 1802,) for no dates are | 
given—to be clement, interposes no obstacle 
to the return of those unfortunate emigrants 
who had fled to escape the scaffold. The 
old Count de la Garde, having at this mo- 
ment urgent need of those’ pecuniary re- 
sources without which it is impossible to live 
in a land of exile, despatched his son to 
Paris under the care of a M. Clement. They | 
take up their quarters at the Hotel de Calais, 
Rue Coquilliére. But M. Clement is instantly 
ealled off on a family business to Dijon, and 
recommending young De la Garde to M. 
Chaudeau, a pastrycook and master of the 
hotel, the stripling is forthwith installed in a 
modest bedroom on the fifth story at the 
moderate rent of twelve francs a month. 
The repasts of the young emigrant are pro- 
portioned to the exiguity of his purse. Cold 
and famine soon stare him in the face, but 
he nevertheless feels all the inebriating trans- 
port of a return to his native land, and like 








a shipwrecked mariner, seems to clutch the 
soil on which he is cast. ‘The poor serving 
girl at the hotel tells him of a handsome 
young man, the tenant of the bedroom before 
his occupancy, who had been turned half- 
naked into the streets in an inclement night 
by his unfeeling landlord, because he was in 
arrear of rent. He dreams of his remorse- 
less tapster. He sees the horrid spectre with 
an unpaid bill in one hand, and a padlock in 
the other to seal the door for ever against 
him. Now he no longer sleeps for dread of 
duns; hardly does he eat. The canker in 
his mind is corroding away his feeble body. 
He cannot remain still an instant. Out he 
goes into the heart of that busy, bustling, 
Stinking, sensual Paris. It is to him a cold 
'yet crowded wilderness. He passes the 
| blood-bespotted Joulevards, traverses the 
Rue Grange Bataliére, and thinks to come 
right on the Hotel Choiseul, which had 


anciently been the happy home of his 


family. Alas! the hotel exists no longer, 
It is transformed into an auction-room. The 
venerable house- “porter, too, is gone, and 
nothing remains of the past but the old 
house-dog Castor, who seems to recognise 
the child who had so often pulled both | ears 
and tail in the days of other years and other 


| dynasties, 


Whilst our hero was yet a child living at 
the Hotel Choiscul, another family inhabited 
a portion of the house. There was a young 
daughter of this family, the playmate of De 
la Garde’s infantine years, Ww who subse quently 
became the reigning beauty of the day, and 
afterwards the wife of one of the richest 
bankers of Paris, M. Recamier, As the 
pockets of the unfortunate young man col- 
lapsed from mere emptiness, as he could 
not even raise a trifle on the portrait of 
Louis XVI., presented by the unfortunate 
monarch to his father, he bethought him of 
this early friend of his youth. But Madame 
tecamier is living at Clichy. ‘To Clichy he 
hies him, dressed out in a three-cornered 
chapeau, which his father had never permit- 
ted him to change for a round hat, the one 
being in the old man’s estimate the type of 
noblesse, the other of sans-cullottism. His 
coat was the identical upper-vestment, and 
a motley one it was, which he had worn on 
the day of his first communion. It was a 
black cloth, striped with silk of the same 
colour. His trousers of nankeen, were buck- 
led at the knees with pre-Adamite buckles, 
his doublet was lapelled and embroidered 
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with flowers, while his laced buckskins dis- 
closed to the eye in all their radiant colours 
a pair of gaudy silk stockings which had 
belonged to Gustavus III, of Sweede n, and 
of which the monarch’s valet de chambre 


had made the young emigrant a present at | 
Stockholm. ‘ Will she receive me, will she 


recognise me?’ thought he as he approached 
the porter’s lodge at Clichy. He sent in his 
name, and was met with the free ‘zing answer, 
‘Madame regrets she cannot receive you 
to-day. Not having the honour of being 
personally acquainted with you, she begs 
that you will be so good as to inform her in 
writing of the object of your visit.” Years had 
certainly rolled by, yet it was hard to be 
thus forgotten. T he exile was about to wan- 
der silently and sadly away, when he be- 
thought him of the name of ¢ Lolo,’ the very 
sobriquet of his infancy, and by which he 
had often been called by the owner of the 
chateau of Clichy ; when, presto! the magic 
of that little word opens to him the house 
and table of Madame Recamier, by whom 
he is received with hospitality and succoured 
in the manner most grateful to his wants 
and his feelings. 
3ut it will not do to spunge for ever on 
the bounty of any one, much less of a noble- 
hearted woman, and the young La Garde 
again travels back to Sweden, from whence, 
at the invitation of Count Felix Potocki, so 
well known by his colossal fortune, his im- 
mense popularity, and the important part he 
took in the affairs of his country, he pro- 
ceeds to Poland. At Tulezim, the chateau 
of the count, and where hospitality was prac- 
tised on a scale absolutely regal, we conjec- 
ture (for nothing is positive sly stated) De la 
Garde remained some years. This must 
have been one of the happiest periods of his 
life. The house was always filled with 
company. 
three years’ length. A gay and gorgeous 
hospité lity was the order of the d: LY. Horses, 
equipages, and servants, were at the disposal 
of the visitor. ‘There were plays, and hunt- 
ing-parties, and operas, and the Polish poet 
Trembecky, then in the zenith of his fame, 
Was an inmate of the castle, whose fair mis- 
tress, the Countess Potocka, was one of the 
most fascinating and accomplished women 
in Europe. ‘The history of this lady, born a 
Greek of the Fanal, is in itself a romance. 
It was for her that the garden of Sophiowka, 
one of the rarest in Europe, was created, on 
the site of that spot famed as the place where 


Sometimes visits were made of 








Ovid was exiled. There, in the midst of the 
Steppes of Yedissen, was created a garden 
rivaling that far-famed garden of Armida. 
From Poland young De la Garde proceeds 
to Russia, Many of the best years of his 
life are spent between Pete srsburg and Mos- 
cow. He visits the Crimea too, and Kioff. 
From his intimacy with ‘Tettenborn, De Witt, 
Ouvaroff, and others of the Russian army, 
we incline to think he must have entered the 
military service of the Czar; but it is plain 
that if he had ever worn a Russian epaulette, 
he had cast it off before the autumn of 1814. 

He arrived in Vienna in the last days of 
September, 1814. The fétes had already 
commenced. ‘There were, he says, nearly 
100,000 strangers already arrived. But 
surely here must be some gross mistake. 
Even in 1839 Vienna contained only 8200 
houses, and a quarter of a century previous 
the number could not have exceeded 7000. 
The population of Vienna in 1814 did not 
amount to 300,000, and any one who knows 
any thing of the city, containing as it does 
only 127 streets, or its faubourgs (like the 
P.S. to a lady’s letter,) more important and 
considerable than the city itself, will at once 
presume that it was quite impossible that ac- 
commodation could have been found for an 
additional third, suddenly and uno flatu 
added to the ordinary population. It has 
been our good ill fortune have three 
times visited this celebrated capital, and we 
never on any occasion heard the number of 
strangers estimated at above 5000. Nor did 
they amount to any thing like that number, 
as we happen to know, in the vear 1831, 
the period of the marriage of the prese nt 
Emperor, There is ev ide ntly, therefore, 
great exaggeration in this estimate. We 
are as little disposed to credit that Lord 
Castlereagh paid for his apartment, during 
his sejour in that capital, 5002. a month, or 
at the rate of 60001. a year, as even now, 
thirty years later, when prices and popula- 
tion have greatly increased, one of the finest 
hotels in the city might be obtained at a rent 
of 2001. a month, or 24001. a year. One 
of the first visits of De la Garde was to the 
renowned and witty Prince de Ligne, then 
in his 80th year. As fully one-third of 
these volumes is filled with the sayings and 
doings of the prince, we may be pardoned 
for giving a slight sketch of a man but little 
known to the present generation, and of 
whom no biography is attempted in these 
columns, 
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Charles Joseph Prince de Ligne, born in | 
1735, was descended from one of the most | 
illustrious families of Belgium, of which the | 
House of d’Aremberg is but a younger | 
branch. He was the son and grandson of | 
field-marshals, a dignity which he himself’ 
attained late in life. ‘There was no man of; 
his day who attained greater perfection in| 
what the French call the “ art de vivre,’ | 
than the Prince de Ligne. The tone and | 
polish of his manners, the charm and grace | 
of his conversation, the readiness and pi- | 
quancy of his wit, always subservient to 
good taste and good fee ling, were not less 
remarkable than the manly beauty of his 
person. He entered the Austrian service in 
1751. His advancement was rapid and de- 
served, for every step was the price of some | 
glorious and daring deed of valour, During | 
the seven years’ war and the campaigns of 
the Austrian and Russians against the ‘Turks, | 
he particularly ¢ distinguished himself. But | 
his literary, civil, and social triumphs were | 
equally remarkable. The twenty-nine vo- 
lumes, of his published works are but little | 
known in England. Fourteen volumes of 
these are devoted to military affairs, and| 
though nearly half a century has elapsed | 
since they were published, it is impossible | 
even in our day to read them without being | 
struck by the profoundness, originality, and | 
singular power of minute observation dis- | - 
closed in the * Fantaisies et Préjuges Mili-| ; 
taires,” a copy of which, printed at what he | 
‘alled his “refuge” at Leopoldberg near | 
Vienna, we have now before us. It is, how- | 
ever, on his letters, memoirs, and detached | 8 
thoughts, that the fame of De Ligne, as an 
author, must chiefly rest. We find in these 
depth without pretension, originality without 
egotism, and that indescribable laisser aller 
manner, that ‘“‘ beau desordre,” that negli- 
gent grace often beyond the reach of the 
most practised art. We can well conceive 
in reading the playful and agreeable letters 
of the old marshal, models of a “ style 
parle,” how he must have amused the Em-| ; 
press Catherine in that famous journey into 
the Crimea in 1787, when the Semiramis of 
the north was accompanied by the playful 
historian of the journey, by Potemkin, M. de 
Segur, and our own agreeable Fitzherbert, 
afterward Lord St. Helens. One of the 
remarkable things we shall ever remember, 
was a description more than twenty years 
ago of that same journey by that old English 








diplomatist, who once observing his pretty 
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mistress gazing at the silver glory of the 
moon on a fine summer eve ning, gracefully 
and gallantly exclaimed, «Ne la regardez 
pas trop, ma chére, car je ne puis pas yous 
la donner,”’* 

Under the wings of this Nestor the favour- 
ite of Catherine, of Marie Antoinette, and 
Joseph II., was De la Garde introduced to 
’\ the gay scenes of that gormandizing capital, 
whose inhabitants think that man was des- 
tined by a superior and superintending power 
to eat much and long. 

Oben wohnt ein Geist der nicht 
Menschlich zirnt und schmialet, 
Noch mit Wolkem im Gesicht 

Kiss und Flaschen zahlet : 

Nein: Er lichelt mild herab, 

Wenn sich zwischen Wieg und Grab 
Seine Kinder freuen. 

‘¢ You are come in the nick of time,” said 
the old warrior, as De la Garde entered his 
antechamber. All Europe is at Vienna. 
| But the web of politics is embroidered with 
| fetes. The Congress does not march, but it 
‘dances, heaven knows, enough. ‘There is a 
rabble of kings here, and you cannot turn 
the corner of a street without jostling a ma- 
'jesty. But dine with me to-morrow at four, 
and we will afterwards go to the Redouten 
ball.” And to the ball the *y did go. There 
[the old marshal does the honours to his 
| young friend, and points out all the remark- 
able characters, That graceful, martial-look- 
ing man is the Emperor Alexander. He 


| gives his arm to Prince Eugene Beauharnais, 


for whom he has a real liking. When Eu- 
cene first arrived here with the King of Ba- 
varia, his father-in-law, the court of Austria 
long hesitated as to the rank that he should 
have, but the Emperor of Russia gave “ so 
decided an opinion that he is now treated 
with the honours due to his station.” 

That grave looking person dancing with 
the handsome Ne apolitan with the gracefil- 
ly rounded arms, and the elegant figure, is 
the King of Prussia. The open countenanc- 
ed, honest-looking fellow opposite, is the 
Xing of Bavaria, and the pale person near 
him with the aquiline nose, and the white 
hairs, the King of Denmark. The lively hu- 
mour and happy repartees of the Dane have 
made him the delight of the royal and impe- 
rial circles. He is called here “le loustic 
de la Brigade Souveraine.” That “tun of 
a man” is the King of Wurtemberg; near 
him is his son, who is in love with the 


* “ Memoirs de Marmontel.” 
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Duchess of Oldenburg. And now having 
pointed out the principal figures, the old man 
allowed his protége to shift for himself. 
There he saw in wandering round the room, 
Zibin, whom he had known at Moscow in 
1812, and with whom he had visited the 
Crimea, and Turkey, and Achille, Rouen, 
and Bulgari, and Cariati, and Tettenborn, 
and many others quos nunc perscribere lon- 
gum est, 
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able women in the high society of Vienna, 
but at the epoch of the Congress she must 
have been in the zenith of her fame. Her 
circle was, in 1815, composed of the Countess 
of Pletemberg, of the Duchesses of Sagan 
and Exerenza, and their sister Madame Ed- 
mund de Perigord (better known in London 


as Madame de Dino,) niece by marriage of 


Talleyrand, and born Duchess of Cour lande, 


| of the Chanoinesse Kinski, the Duke of Dal- 


The next day there was a grand military | 


festival, at which all the sovereigns, to use 
a French phrase, assisted, and at which they 
took their places, (to avoid all quarrels about 


precedence,) according to age, the King of 


Wurtemberg, as the oldest king, being allow- 
ed the pas. The arrangement was found so 


convenient that it was not afterwards depart- | 


ed from. The 


orders, crosses, 


sovereigns next exchanged 
and decorations, and then 
regiments in their different 
done than all 


gave each other 
armies. No sooner was this 


the ten digits of all the thousands of tailors | 


in Vienna were put into motion, that his ma- 
jesty the Empe ror of Austria might instant- 
ly appear in the uniform of the Imperial 
Guards of his majesty the 
the Russias. 
ed was a faint type of this huge and heinous 
piece of Imperial and Royal tomfoolery. 
Then there was such a lavish giving of pre- 
sents. The (¢ 


Austria, while the 
Prussia, not to be outdone, offered to the 


berg, Marshal Walmoden, the three Counts 
Pahlen, the Prince Philip of Hesse Homburg, 
the Prince Paul Esterhazy, afterwards am- 
bassador in England; the Prince Eugene 
Beauharnais, the Russian General De Witt, 
M. de Gentz, General Nostitz, Varnhagen, 
the poet Carpani, and Ompteda, ex-minister 
of Westphalia, only ex-minister, because 
there was no longer a kingdom of Westpha- 
lia to serve; and last, though not least, George 
Sinclair, lately M. P. for Perthshire, or Caith- 
ness, we forget which, and son of old mangel- 
wares! Sir John. Madame Fuchs had re- 
tained the old Viennese habit of eating supper, 


_and at her hotel La Garde became a regular 


Kimpe ror of all! 
Malvolio’s going cross-garter- | 


habitue. 

On the third day of his arrival, our young 
friend (for he was young thirty years ago,) 
paid a visit to ‘Talleyrand, whom he had not 


‘seen since 1806, and received an invitation 


to dinner, 
‘almuc-visaged Czar presented | 
a fur dressing-gown to his e ‘Iderly brother of 
starch and stiff King of 


Kaiser Franz a silver basin and ewer, that! 


he might be enabled to keep a clean pair of 


hands if not a clear conscience. Nor were 
these the only civilities. One day 
was driving in the Prater, and wishing to 


get out and walk, he tried to catch the eye| 


Alex- | 


of some of his lacqueys; but in vain. 


Franz | 


ander, who is on horseback quick as light- | 


ning, divines his intention, jumps from his 
steed, 
footman, and all the cunning of a Cossack, 
offers his arm to his less nimble brother, At 
this spectacle of apt graciousness, says sim- 
ple Count La Garde, 
acclamations, 


and with all the agility of a running | 


the welkin rang with | 
| passage from Dante, a phrase of Tacitus, 


Meanwhile the deliberations of the Great | 


Cou. cil were enveloped in mystery, but a 
thousand conjectures were hazarded at the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Few persons had been invited. 
There were present, of course, the different 
members of the French embassy, and Ma- 
dame Edmund de Perigord, but beside these 
the only guests were Count Razomowski, 
Pozzo di Borgo, the Duke de Richelieu, and 
De la Garde, who had now seen Pozzo di 
Borgo for the first time. Pozzo appeared to 
have all the Corsican Jinesse, vivacity, and 
imagination. ‘La France,” said he, “est 
une marmite bouillante; il faut y rejeter tout 
ce qui en sort.” But though the conversa- 
tion of the Corsican was piquant and pointed, 
yet it was easy to see, says De la Garde, 
that the scholarship of w ‘hich he made a 
parade was neither ripe nor profound. He 
had a perfect mania for quotation, but his 
citations wanted variety. In an after-dinner 
argument he supported his opinion by a 


and some shreds and patches from English 
orators. La Bernadiére, who sat next to De 
la Garde, told him he had heard the very 


salons of the Countess de Fuchs, then one of | same quotations two days before at a dinner 


the most fashionable of the Viennese ladies. | 


at Prince Hardenberg’s. But this conversa- 


The countess was ten years later, as we/tional legerdemain is practised not only by 


know from experience, one of the most agree- 


the gay tirailleurs of the dinner-table, but 
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by the heavy humdrum brigade of the house 
of commons; and demagogues resort to the 
trick as well as diplomatists, An evening 
party followed, of which the Countess Peri- 
gord did the honours with enchanting grace. 

Our author is delighted with his dinner and 
his host. Though there was something cold 
and indifferent in the demeanour and man- 
ners of Talleyrand, yet when he desired to 
please, every word, every look, every ges- 
ture told. Flexible, graceful, easy, and pro- 
found, he was equally at home in a congress 
as in a drawing-room, mastering the most 
knotty and important questions in the one, 
by the elevated comprehensiveness of a mind 
devoid of prejudice and passion, and charm- 
ing the domestic circle in the other, by happy 
sallies, or that sly and quiet humour, that 
sure and exquisite tact, in which he was so 
wonderful a proficient. Happy the man, 
says our author, who is placed in the morn- 
ing next the Prince de Ligne, and in the 
evening next Prince Talleyrand. 

The next visit which La Garde made in 
company with the Prince de Ligne, was to 
Isabey, the painter, “ A congress is about 
to be held at Vienna, go there,” said Talley- 
rand, and straightway Isabey went. ‘I have 
come to Vienna, M. Je Maréchal,” said the 
painter, “in the hope of reproducing the 
features of all the remarkable persons, and ] 
ought undoubtedly to commence with you, 
my y good prince.” 

‘Assurement en ma qualité de doyen 
va age,” was the old man’s reply. Every one 
has seen either the original or engravings of 
Isaby’s celebrated chef-@@uvre of the Con- 
gress of Vienna. The picture is supposed 
to represent congress at the moment when 


Prince Metternich introduces the Duke of 


Wellington. Lord Castlereagh is in the 
middle of the mass of ministers. Near him 
is Talleyrand, distinguished by his immoy- 
able imperturbability, whilst round him are 
grouped Nesselrode, Humboldt, Hardenberg, 
Stakelberg, and the other plenipotentiaries. 
[t was not originally intended that the Duke 
of Wellington should figure in the picture, 
for he did not come to Vienna till the month 
February, when the design had_ been 
already sketched, but his arrival, even thus 
late, necessitated the introduction of so impor- 
tant a personage ; and Isabey, to whom but a 
corner of canvass remained, with the quick 
felicity of a man of real genius made a merit 
of what to an ordinary artist would have 
been a misadventure, and by a happy hit, 
Votume V.—23 





brought forward the Great Duke as being 
introduced by Metternich when the congress 
was in full sitting. ‘Thus were the exigen- 
cies of chronology, and the exiguity of the 
canvass by a happy combination at once 
reconciled. 

For a long while Humboldt refused to sit 
for his portrait, excusing himself on the 
ground that he would not on principle pay 
for so plain a face. At length he consented, 
unnecessarily stipulating, that he should not 
pay a doit. The portrait, when finished, was 
a striking likeness. ‘ Ah! ah!” said the 
creat naturalist, “* [ have, indeed, paid nothing 
for my portrait, but Isabey has had his re- 
venge.” The face is a perfect resemblance 
of the original. 

The next day our author was present at 
the féte of the people, and on the following 
day he rode to the Prater. There was Lord 
Stewart driving his four-in-hand, and the 
Emperor Alexander in a curricle, with his 
sister the Duchess of Oldenburg.—On one 
side of the vehicle rode Prince Eugene Beau- 
harnais; on the other, the Prince Royal o1 
Wurtemberg. Further on in the drive, our 


hero fell in with Alexander Ypsilanti, son of 


the Hospodar of Wallachia, his old acquain- 
tance at Petersburg, that jabbering sinuous 
Scalavonian Koslowski, minister of Russia 
at the court of Turin, and spruce young 
Luccheseni (Zl muchaco tiene talento, ) 
who was what the Spaniards call Privado, 
and plenipotentiary to the Grand Duchess 
of ‘Tuscany, better known as the profuse 
and profligate Eliza Bacciochi, the eldest 
sister of Napoleon Bonaparte. The four 
friends adjourned to the Katserinn von CEs- 
terreich, where they enjoyed an excellent 
dinner, seasoned with some of the over 
coarse stories of Koslowski, who romanced 
with more than the usual readiness and reck- 
lessness of a Russian. 

Thence they adjourned to the little theatre 
of Leopoldstadt, where they saw Caroline, 
the pretty check-taker of the Diana baths, 
transformed into a great lady sitting in her 
private box. The fancy of the King of 
had caused this metamorphosis, and when 
the business of the Congress was over, and 
this faded Covent Garden flower palled on 
the taste of her princely paramour, he direc- 
ted the great Israelite banker of Vienna, to 
count out yearly 12,000 florins to his aban- 
doned Ariadne, 

Each nation had her especial queen of the 
drawing-room, during the season of the con- 
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gress, France was represented by Madame | able)—confectionné mark you, by the pretty 


Edmund de Pe rigord, Prussia by the Princess 
of ‘Tour and Taxis, Denmark by the Coun- 
tess Bernstorff, Engl: ind by Lady Castle- 


reagh, afterwards Emily Marchioness of | 


Londonderry, and Russia by the Princess 
Bagration. The Princess Bagration was 
then in all the lustre of her beauty. Young, 


fair as alabaster, with the slightest tinge of 


rose. with small delicately chiselled features, 


a soft and expressive countenance, full of 


sensibility, an uncertain and timid air, a 
figure petite, yet perfectly proportioned ; she 
united the Oriental languor to the Andi dunine 
grace. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 


that her salons were thronged. Russians, of 


course, were there in crowds, including the 
Emperor, Nesselrode, di Borgo, Razum- 
owski, Volonski, and Nariskin, the inevita- 
ble Koslowski, and the Count and Countess 
Tolstoy, but there too were all the sovereigns, 
and their ambassadors, the beautiful Princess 
of Tour and Taxis, sister to the still more 
beautiful and unfortunate Queen of Prussia, 
and the chronicler of the assembly, our un- 
erring informant, De la Garde. It was ata 
lottery drawn at this hotel on the evening in 
question, that the monster in inhuman shape, 
(for he had neither the look, form, nor gait 
of humanity,) the Grand Duke Constantine, 
gained a pair of beautiful porcelain vases, 
which had been sent for from the manufac- 
tory at Berlin, by the King of Prussia. He 
at once presented them to the charming 
hostess. Honest old Max of Bavaria won a 
box of mosaic, which he gave to Mary Ester- 
hazy, and Capo d’Istria, a steel orname nt, 
which he gallantly transferred to Kathowizie 
Volkonski. Alexander gained two bronze 
candlesticks, which he did not leave with the 
hostess, but carried off, like a crafty Cossack 
as he was, to a Mademoiselle L— » With 
whom he occupied his leisure hours. An 
avaricious autocrat was this same Alexander 





Romanzoff, pitifully parsimonious as one of 


those canny children of the Cannongate, who 
come to penny-a- -line away their thrifty 
genius in London smoke, living on the luxury 
of a haporth of wheaten bre: id, until in the 
fulness of time and of fasting the y became 
editors and proprietors of journals, fast 
India directors, serjeants-at-law and queen’s 
counsel, or peradventure attorneys-general 
or lords chancellors of England or Ireland, 
All the linen which the emperor wore, says 
La Garde, was confectionné—(the word is 
sublimely transcendental, and untranslate- 








hands of Mademoiselle Nariskin. He might 
have accepted the work, saith our moralising 
cicerone; nothing more simple than that, 
but then he should have paid like a gentle- 
man for Coulson’s best Belfast linen, or 
Horrocks’s superior long-cloth. But no; 
Nariskin’s fingers were worked to the stumps. 
She was worse treated than Moses’ or Myer’s 
women. They receive 6d. a shirt, saith our 
tender-hearted ‘* Times,” and find their own 
thread and rushlight; but the sewing woman 
of this cruel Czar, found her own lights and 
linen, the stuff and stiching were all her own, 
too, and she had but her labour for her pains. 


No wonder that Nariskin told the tale of 


shabbiness to all the little great who would 
listen to it in town and suburb—on the Bas- 
tei, in the Graben, or the more crowded Kohl 
Markt. 

Early the following morning there was a 
breakfast at a country-box of the Prince de 
Ligne, at the Kahlenberg, and after that a 
rendezvous at Ypsilanti’s Hotel. Behold, 
says the Greek, to the wondering, yet believ- 
ing Gaul, the six billets-douz | have received 
since yesterday, and in different languages 
too, in Italian, in French, ay, even in Greek. 

A billet-doux written in Greek, 
The thought puts me quite in a passion; 
Could Longinus teach Grifinns to speak 
Soft nonsense to Hospodars of fashion. 

There, however, the billets lay in black 
and white, each of these amorous missives 
proposing an assignation at a different pari ish 
church. But instead of going to any of the 
churches, the hungry young Hospodar gal- 
loped off to the Princess Helene Sowaroff’s 
to a déjetiner a la fourchette, where it may 
be that he swallowed cutlets of Archangel 
salmon, some slices of raw ham, a_ pot 
of anchovies, and a dish of fresh caviar, 
washed down with either a bottle of Beaune, 


or a quart of quass, or a full measure of 
Crimean champagne, or an honest bottle of 


Barclay’s brown stout, all of which we have 
seen produced at breakfast tempo fa both at 
Moscow and Petersburg. At this breakfast 
Ypsilanti is insidiously encouraged by the 
hostess to labour in the regeneration of his 
country, Greece; not that any Russian 
under the sun cared then, or cares now, a 
rush for the independence of Greece ; but 
that in the confusion and scramble and 
mélée, the Muscovite always cherishes the 
latent hope, that his kith, kin, or country 
may profit. ‘Too well did the young Hos- 
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podar learn the eres taught him by female | 
ips; and, after placing himself at the head | 


of a fruitless and bootless insurrection, he | 


was in the hour of his adversity abandoned 
and disowned by Russia. 
who, for his own selfish and sinister pur- 
poses, had urged the young man to take the 
fatal step, was the first to counsel his dis- 


missal from the Russian service. Arrested 


by the Austrian authorities, he remained | 


seven long years a prisoner, and diced at 
Vienna on the 31st of Janus uy, 1828, in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age. His death 
arose from disease superinduced by his long 
imprisonment. 

We cannot follow our author to a heron 
shooting-party, but we must give him rendez- 
vous alter the interval of a day at the Prince 
de Ligne’s country-box, where he met old 
Nowosiltzoff, in his youth a page of Cathe- 
rine, then a councillor of state of the Ismpe- 
ror Alexander. Nowosiltzotf, whom we 
remember as afterwards the terror and 
scourge of Warsaw in 1828 and 1829, but 
who was nevertheless known to us as an 
agreeable and well-informed man in private 


life, was then engaged in the pre paration of 
There was a 


the constitution for Poland. 
long discussion between the Prince and the 
Russian councillor on the subject of Polish 
independence ; but although De Ligne took 
the popular and generous view, still we are 
bound fairly to admit, with Nowosiltzoff, 
that without frontiers and without fortresses, 
Poland must either be an armed camp in the 
heart of peaceful Europe, presenting living 
ramparts in the shape of her own warlike 
pospolite, or she must become the appendage 
of some first-rate power possessing those 
natural frontiers or fortresses wanting to 
unhappy Sarmatia, ‘That evening there 
was a grand carnival, followed by romances 
sung by the Princess Paul Lsterhazy, the 
Countess Zichy, and the Duchess of Sagan. 
ut it would require another Ariosto to go 
over this ground. Intrigues of all kinds. 
however, lie hidden under these fétes. It is 
an timbroglio, said De Ligne where the 
Almavivas and the Figaros are plentiful as 
blackberries. As to the PBasils, they are 


forbid that we m: Ly not at the end be te mpted | 


to exclaim with the gay barber— 


“ Mais enfin qui trompe t’on ici.” 


Capo d’Istria, 


|Prince’s hotel. 


On the door was engraved 
his motto: 


Quo res cumque cadunt semper stat Linea recta. 


On the other side of the mansion, facing the 
? © 


'Danube, were these lines: 


Sans remords, sans regrets, sans crainte, sans envie. 


Pleasure must at length give way to sleep, 
and to sleep they goat last. Next day there 
is a comedy at court; the Peres Nobles iall 
to the lot of elderly princes; an empress 
may be seen doing the grandes utilités, and 
an Imperial Duke barbers, gardeners, and 
tutti quanti, We cannot run down such 
small deer as this, nor stop to witness the 
first tableau, even though it be Louis XIV. 
aux pieds de Madame de Ja Valliére. In 
one of the tableaux there was a Jupiter want- 
ing. The part fell fortuitously, like the 
crown of Belgium fifteen years afterwards, 
to Leopold of Saxe C oburg, then a remarka- 
bly handsome man, in the prime of life. 
When the Apollo came to dress for his part 
he was found to have a fierce pair of mous- 
taches. ‘These were sacrificed to the inexc- 
rable scissors, and the full-grown fools of 
quality were in ecstasies as the stubble was 
shaved away. Venus was represented by 
Sir Sidney Smith’s daughter, the old blue 
jacket having come to the Congress to in- 
cense the kings against far honester and 
heartier fellows, the Barbary pirates, But 
in the end gallant Sir Sidney took nothing 
by his motion, either in reference to the 
pirates or to the legitimate descendant of 
inflexible old Téte de Fer, the Colonel Gus- 
tafson, for whose divine-right pretensions the 
admiral stickled with impetuous pertinacity. 
During the representation of the last tableau, 
Baron Thierry, a young Frenchman at- 
tached to the legation of Portugal, executed 
with great taste a soloon the harp. An im- 
perial lady fell in love with him, but it was 
a mariage mangué after all, and Thierry 
has since in revenge set up for himself in 


the kingly or imperial line, at some unpro- 


nounceable isle in the Pacific oc ean. Lord 


Stewart is all this while running about with 
thick enough strown everywhere: but heaven | 


| 


noisy mobility, chattering ‘ chough’s lan- 
guage.” He is all fine feathers and fustian, 
and therefore goes by the nickname of Paon 


| Doré. 
| 


What a different man, however, is that 
pale-faced biped in the corner from this 


Now they arrived at the porte cochere of the | thing manufactured of gold lace and pipe 
‘ 
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clay. That quiet, modest person is De Gentz, 
to whom all the state secrets of Europe are 
open, and from whom nothing is hid. He | 
it is that oils the springs of the state mac hine | 
which Metternich moves with such seeming | 
ease. He holds the pen of a ready writer, | 
and his gray goose quill is really the Aus- 
trian government, Aulic Counsel and all. | 
His are the leading articles of the ‘* Wiener | 
Beobachter,” his the manilest os, his the pro- 
clamations and paper pellets, which play as 


much havoc with the eray-coated man of! 
. ° — r ° ° | 
Destiny as the snows of Russia. But he is 


heinously avaricicus. He wants not gew- 


gaws and orders and decorations, but solid | 
gold, true Conventions Munz, and not mere | 
Wiener Wéhrung.* And the sovereigns | 


wisely gratify his stanchless avarice and put 


heaps of money into both his poe ‘kets. He) 
is fond of solid animal pleasures too as hon- | 


Jack, and has sometimes but a haporth 
of bread like the fat knight to a gallon of 
sack, Wise, long-headed Gentz, peace to 
thy manes, for thou art gone to thy account, 


and must at length answer for thy crapulous- | 


ness, and hot carousings, and almost pardon- 
able passion for Fanny Hissier. 

Now are evoked the glories of the tourna- 
ments of the middle ages. ‘There is an- 
other imperial carrousel at the palace of the 
Kaiser, with twenty-four paladins and their 


lof ty dames. Decidedly this féte has been | 


plagi irised without acknowle dgment by Lord | 
Eglintoun, at Eglingtoun Castle, with the 
help of the = doré, erst Stewart, now 
Londonderry of W ynyard. After the car- 


rousel there is a supper diversified by the | 


red stockings of Cardinal Gonsalvi, the tur- 


ban of the Pacha of Widin, the cafian of 
Maurogeny and the calpack of Prince Manuf) 


bey of Mirza. ‘ Motley’s your only wear’ 
indeed. Lady Castlere ach i is at this supper, 
and displays round her forehead her hus- 


band’s order of the Garter. The venom of | 
the Frenchman and the hyper-venom of the | 
French emigrant break out at this piece of| 


awkwardness. ‘The story may or may not 
be true, but true or false we dare be sworn 
there was not a finer looking pair at the 
imperial supper of that gay night, nor a 
more lofty and dignified in air, gait, and 


{one of the finest specimens of an English 
| gentlewoman. 

The sovereigns feed in public on the fol- 
lowing day. They eat right royally, but so 
| monstrous is the King of Wurtemberg about 
‘the midriff, that cabinetmakers are previ- 
| ously called in to scoop and hollow out a 
| place in the table to suit the amplitude of his 
vast abdomen. 

Dulness and dyspepsia are now beginning 
| to seize on these diners-out of the first mag- 
nitude, when Alexander, in order to give a 
fillip to the follies of the hour, determines on 
ihaving a ball at his ambassador’s, Count 
Razumowski’s, to celebrate his sister’s birth- 
day. The ball is given, but the palace which 
had been twenty years in course of building 
iand decorating, and which contained the 
rarest and most precious works of art sud- 
denly takes fire, and is burnt to the ground. 
The conflagration produce ‘d a startling sen- 
salion on all, but excited mournful remem- 
brances in the old Prince de Ligne. There 
wants but one thing more to “cap the cli- 
max” of the congress, said he, “and that is 
ithe funeral of an old field-marshal—but the 
| potentates shall not be gratifiied—I am not 
'sufficient of a courtisan to die to please 
i them.” 
ze. day or two afterwards the old man was 
seized with a violent erysipelas, which after 
a few days of great pain and suffering, put 
a period to his existence. 

His dying bed was surrounded with his 
family and friends, and the Emperor of Aus- 
i|tria came on foot and alone to bid a last 
adieu to the oldest of his servants. His eyes 
were closed by his daughter, the Princess 
'Palfi, on the 13th of December, 1814. His 


>| the Congress. Alas! what shadows we are, 
land what shadows we pursue. Here is his 
(epitaph, by Bonnay, at which he was the 
| first to laugh: 

Ci git le Prince de Ligne: 

I] est tout de son long couché: 
Jadis il a beaucoup peche ; 
Mais ce n’était pas a la ligne. 


mut one Julius Griffiths, an Englishman— 


| . ° . 

| For a while De la Garde is inconsolable, 
it 

| (queere Welsh,) one of the most accom- 


manner, than Robert Stewart, Viscount Cas- | plished men in Europe, a scholar, a great 


tlereagh, and the fair and full-blown Emily, 


* Conventions Munz may be rendered as gold of 
full tale, and Wiener Wahrung as a depreciated tion 


paper currency. 


traveller, and a philosopher,—tells him that 
as nature resigns herself to these calamities, 
so ought the heart of man to learn resigna- 
too, Alas! my dear Julius, says the 
Gaul, flinging himself into the arms of the 





funeral was after all one of the spectacles of 
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Cambrian, when one loses such a friend as 


this, one mourns him long—one regrets him | 


forevermore, ‘ Evermore” was the scrip- 
tural word used, not sempiternally, which is 
more sounding, though less Saxon. 

The old year of 1814 had now rung out 
its knell too, and by the first day of 1815 ); 
De la Garde had taken of Griffith counnle- 


bable waiter stands stock still; and at length 
Alexander and Eugene Beauharnais, rush to 


| the rescue, and pay the scot of their Bava- 


tion. He commenced the memorable 1815 | 
in attending the picnic of Sir Sidney Smith | 


inthe Augarten. The price of this dinner 
produce to be ap plied to the release of the 
Christians in captivity in Barbary. Every 
crowned head, every minister of the Con- 
gress was present, ‘l'hey all ate enormously. 
Some of them drank deep, and became, sa- 
ving your presence, right royal, which means 
in other words (though 4 vou do not know it,) 
like Davy’s sow, 
have their limits, and there must be a carte 
payante at last. 

Now comes the reckoning, and the banquet o’er— 
The dreadful reckoning—and men smile no more. 


The waiter handed the plate to Alexander. 
Romanzoff paid his way like a man, What 
he gave to the serving man is not stated. 


‘aod a vagabond, 


rian brother. It is well this scene did not 
occur at any Mansion-house dinner, for had 
Sir Peter Laurie been present, he had doubt- 
less, on the view, committed Max as a rogue 
How well do we know 
that every man in London is a rogue and a 
vagabond who has nota ducat in his doublet. 


This is not merely justice’s justice ; it is the 
was fixed at three Dutch ducats a-head, the | 


inevitable inference of the money-making 


|public, of the harsh and hard-hearted and 
|muddy-headed aristocracy of the breeches- 


But eating and drinking | 


Then came the Dane, and he was down | 


with his ducats too. The Kellner intrepidly 
marches on to excellent Max of Bavaria. 
Max fumbles in one pocket of his waistcoat 
—and in the other—then tries his coat— 
finally his fob—then the waistcoat again, 
and the coat and the fob in turn; but his 
majesty is decidedly not worth a doit. He 
looks wistfully down the table to his cham- 


berlain, a man of taste and letters, and an | 


author, too; but the chamberlain is talking 
of a book of his own writing (we know with 
the fondness of a parent how he may be ex- 
cused,) to Humboldt, and does not catch the 
monarch’s eye. Max then looks demurely 
and imploringly into the face of the waiter ; 
but there stands Yann’s head man, with 
white waistcoat and new pumps, worn for 
the first time, determined not to be bilked by | m 
any beer-bibbing Bavarian king whatever. 
A tapster’s arithmetic, as we practically 
know, is stronger than a stone wall, and 
will not be beaten down unless by a charge 
of what Frederick of Prussia called “ Yel- 
low Dragoons.” Discountenanced and abash- 
ed, the old monarch rolls his eye round the 
room, in a floating and furtive fashion, when 
the guests, aware of the circumstances, ex- 


plode into loud laughter. But the impertur- 
23* 








pocket. 
Aquien falta el dinero 
Credito falta ; 
Y sobre el sonrjo 
No la esperanza. 

There were some droll fellows at this 
Congress, as well as diplomatists. There 
was imprimis Aidé, the Greek of Smyrna, 
in an oriential costume, wishing to pass him- 
self off as the Prince of Liban. ‘This cos- 
mopolitan adventurer was a good deal pa- 
tronized by Castlereagh. His mania was 
to be presented to all the nobilities of Eu- 
rope. The Prince de Ligne had presented 
him to scores of diplomatists and attaches. 
He came to the charge a six-and-twentieth 
time, as some big-wig entered the room, 
with his eternal ‘do me the favour, Prince, 
to present me.”” The quick-witted old man, 
a little nettled, accorded his request, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Je vous présente M. Aidé, un homme 
trés présenté, et trés peu présentable.” The 
fate of Aidé was curious. He married a 
rich wife at Cheltenham, and took her to 
Paris. Ata ball at Mr. Hope’s, the Marquis 
de Bourbel (of Bogle v. Lawson unenviable 
notoriety) was w altzing round the room, 
when he accidentally trod on Aideé’s toe, « Je 
vous demande mille fois pardon, Monsieur,” 
said Bourbel, who could be very plausible 
and ge ntleman- like when he pleased. ‘ Mon- 
sieur,” said Aidé rudely, ‘* quand on est si 

maladroit, on ne doit pas valzer, du moins en 
public.”—* Alors, Monsieur,” rejoined Bour- 
bel, ‘‘je retractes mes excuses.” This was 
the ostensible cause of quarrel, but bad blood, 
mixed up with some jealousy, had previously 

ankled between the parties. A cartel on 
the part of Aidé was the consequence. De 
3ourbel, whose aim was unerring, came up 
to the mark, and shot the Greek through the 
heart at break of day on the following morn- 
ing. Apropos of De Bourbel, we could 
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wish he would take to his old tricks again of 
imitating the * Billets Circulaires.” We had 
a pleasant trip enongh, and a heavy * hon- 
orarium” in that same affair, and should like 
a repetition of both doses in the coming 
spriag—the one as good for our health, the 
other for our pocket. 

Another of the English originals was Fon- 
neron, formerly a banker at Leghorn, a 
humped back man with a humped back wile, 
as rich as Croesus, and whose only ambi- 
tion was the harmless one of giving good 
dinners. We regret to think that the breed 
of Fonnerons is nearly extinct. We say it 
with mournful consciousness of the melan- 
choly truth, there are few men who give 
good dinners now, and those few are hum- 
ble, honest-hearted fellows like ourselves. It | 
is literally the poor feeding the poor—the | 
hungry giving to the famishing. Not one | 
of the many rich rogues we have so often 
asked, has ever given us a basin of Spartan | 
broth in return. “As gentleman Jack Palmer | 
said in the play, whose title we at present | 
forget, “* There is, how ever, another, and a) 
better world,” where it is to be hoped that | 
we shall be looked after, and these varle ts | 
shall go * Impransi.”’ 

The only Englishman who contested the 
Amphytrionic palm with Fonneron, was one | 
Raily. We suppose that our friend De la | 
Garde means Reilly, or O’Reilly. “ The | 
first time I ever saw him,” says Cambrian | 
Griffiths, (scholar, traveller, and _philoso- 
pher,) “was at Lord Cornwallis’s table in 
Calcutta. I afterwards met him at Ham- 
burg, in Sweden, in Moscow, and in Paris 
after the peace of Amiens, when he told me 
he had just arrived from Madrid.” * Rare- | 
ment,” as has been often said to our wan- 
dering selves, 





Rarement a courir le monde 
On devient plus homme de bien. 


There is something mysterious and singu- 
lar about this man Raily. He rivals Cag- 
liostro, and the Count of St. Germain, who 
lived like princes, without having any reve- 
nues or honest means of making a livelihood. 
Here, in Vienna, he outdoes the most opu- 
lent. He lives in the magnificent hotel of 
the Count of Rosenberg; his dinners are of 
the most exquisite, his wines of the most 
recherché, his furniture and equipages of the 
first style of finish, his servants are in the 
richest liveries.—But then he is a vulgar- 
minded fellow at bottom, for he talks too 








much of all these things, and like all low 
people, has eternally a Duke or a Marquis’s 
name oozing out at the corner of his ugly 
mouth. De la Garde is dying to see this fel- 
low. ‘They go and call on him. He pours 
on them sie ‘slaver of his fulsome flattery, 
and lets flow the sluices of his vulgarity. He 
prays the Cambrian and the Gaul—Griffiths 
—Julius Griffiths, and A. de la Garde, to 
do him the honour to dine that very day. 
The notice is short—wonderfully short—but 
there they will meet his very good friends, 
the hereditary princes of Bav aria—the Grand 
Duke of Baden, Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, 
K.C.B. K.H. K.T.S., &e. &c., several am- 
bassadors and chargés d’affaires, and other 
persons of distinction of their acquaintance. 
Julius, the philosopher, and Adolphus, the 
epicurean, accept with alacrity: the repast is 
sumptuous, the wines exquisite, the coffee 


perfectly aromatic; but then, immediately 


_afier the liqueurs, whist and ecarté are in- 
troduced, and the guests crowd round a dry- 

looking mummy of an old man, tall and 
straight as a poplar, with a lively, fraudu- 
lent, beggar my neighbour sort of eye. This 
is Misther O’Bearn, (quere, O’ Beirne, ) the 
| most ancient and inveterate gambler in Eu- 
rope, who tells them many queer stories of 
play, but not a man among them all is pigeon- 
ed or plucked, though Reilly and O’Beirne 
are plainly confeder ated for plunder. Reilly 
is, in fact, a regular leg, a Bath born knight 
of the green cloth, who has shaken the dice 
box, and chicken-hazarded his way through 
every nook and cranny of this wicked world, 
where there was a shilling to stake, ora 
sixpence to gain. We have ourselves met a 
fellow of the name at Paris, as ignorant, as 
| vain, and as vulgar, and who was under the 
strange hallucination that he could speak 
and write English. We thought him a leg 
oraspy. It may have been the same man. 
His vicissitudes were indeed strange. Three 
years after this, in 1821, he was in the capi- 
tal of France, a beggar and an outcast,— 
His money, diamonds, carriages—horses— 
all are gone. He calls on De la Garde. “I 
have exhausted every thing,” said he, “ but 
this bracelet ; which contains my poor wife’s 
hair. The bracelet would have followed 
every thing else to the pawnbroker’s shop, 
if I could have raised a five-france piece on 
it, but I cannot.”—** Good Mr. Reilly,” ex- 
claims De la Garde, “ why not address 
those illustrious persons you regaled so mag- 
nificently at Vienna,”—“ I have addressed 
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TALLEYRAND’S 


them,” rejoins the gambler, “ but have re- 
ceived no reply.” Such, alas! is human lile. 
Three years later, Reilly died of hunger in 
the public streets ! 

What are the Great ones of the Earth, 
“‘ who play for the higher stakes of empires 
and kingdoms,” doing all this while— 


They eat, they drink, they sleep--what then? 
Why drink, and sleep, and eat again. 


The imperial table costs 50,000 florins a 
day, and the ordinary expenses amount to 
forty millions of francs. No wonder that 
Austria was obliged to tamper with her cur- 
rency. ‘There are 700 envoyés, from all 
parts of the world, now at Vienna, and they 


consume so much daily that the price of 


wood and provisions is raised, and there is 
an extra allowance given to the employés, 
who, like the jolly [rishman, had been spend- 
ing half-a-crown out of their sixpence a 
day! 

Our author’s last interview with Talley- 
rand is at a breakfast on his birth-day. De 
la Garde arrives before the prince is up. 
At length the man of many changes emerges 
through the thick and closely- drawn bed- 
curtains. Enveloped ina muslin peignoir 
he submits his long head of hair to two cotf- 
feurs, who succee d in giving it that flowing 
curl which we all remember, and which his 
well-known English imitator emulated in 
vain. Next comes the barber, who gal- 
lantly shaves away like smooth-chinned 
France of the olden time, and unlike hirsute 
stubble-bearded France of the present day, 
then comes the powder puff, then the wash- 
ing of the hands and nails. Finally, there 
is the ablution of the feet, infinitely less 
agreeable to the olfactory nerves, as the 
lame leg of the prince requires to be dashed 
over with Bareges water, and that specific 
stinks in the nostrils of all human kind, 
being a distinctly compounded recognisable 
stench of burnt sulphur and rotten eggs. 
Perfumed and washed, the prince’s cravat 
must now be tied; the first valet de chambre 
advances and arranges a most graceful knot. 
The remaining adjustment of habiliment is 
soon finished, and behold the halting diplo- 
matist at his ease, with the modish air of a 
grand seigneur, and that perfect d plomb and 
usage, the result partly of early education, 
and chiefly of that long commerce with the 
celebrated men of all countries which he en- 
joyed alike from his birth, his social posi- 
tion, his talents, and the high offices which 


; 
'Cannes he hastens to Paris. 
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he filled‘in all the varying mutations of dy- 
nasties and governments. 

Meanwhile, the man of destiny with the 
gray frock-coat had been showing some signs 
‘of life. The congress were about to remove 
‘him from Elba to St. Helena, when all of 
a sudden he appeared at Cannes. From 
His progress 
s an ovation. But Talleyrand is unabashed 
as undismayed. On the 13th of March he 
caused the adoption of the declaration, in 
virtue of which the great disturber of the 
peace of nations was put under the ban of 
Kurope. On the 25th of March the alliance 
against France was renewed. ‘The sittings 
of the congress lasted till the 10th of June, 
but the idle, the frivolous, and fashionable 
crowd hastened quickly away. ‘The balls 
and concerts are now over—the bona robas 
are taking French leave—the fiddles are 
packed in their cases—the cogged dice are 
stowed carefully away—the casseroles and 
stewpans are laid up in ordinary—the miai- 
tres d’hdtel are in movement, and the cooks 
secure their places in the Eilwagen, lest the 
broth at home should be spoiled. At such 
a season De la Garde’s occupation is gone. 
He is the historian of dinners and dances 
and plays, not of treaties and protocols, but 
there is a time for all things and Horace 
tells him— 


Edisti satis, lusisti, atque bibisti; 
‘Tempus tibi abire est. 


We have said the subject is a trifling, 
perhaps an ignoble, one; it is after all but 
whipped cream; but if there needs must, be 
a chronicler of the trivialities of the congress, 
commend us to M, De la Garde, in whose 
volumes there may be found some amuse- 
ment if not much instruction. 

It may be asked, do we rise from the pe- 
rusal of these volumes impressed with the 
wisdom, gravity, and ability of the states- 
men and ministers. Nota bit of it. With 
the exception of Talleyrand, Metternich, 
Castlereagh, Wellington, Humboldt, Har- 
denberg, and Gentz, there was not one 
among the crowd congregated at Vienna 
who could have made 10001, a year at the 
bar (a sum we have never earned ourselves, 
though duller fellows triple the money,) or 
300/. a year in scribbling for newspapers or 
reviews. Put then it may be asked if their 
social position and manner of life was not 
abundantly enviable and enjoyable? To this 
inquiry we briefly reply, in the words of an 
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win AN AUTUMN AT BAYSWATER. 


old French author, when speaking of the 
life of courts and congresses— 


‘“ Manger toujours fort tard, changer la nuit en jour, 
N’avoir pas un ami bien que chacun on baise, 
Etre toujours debout et jamais & son aise, 

Fait voir en abregé comme on vit a la cour.” 


There is a compensating truth in the | 


couplets which atones for their ruggedness, | 


and as the grapes are sour to us—as we are 
neither ambassador (not even ambassador at 
Madrid, though we at once possess and lack | 
the Spanish,) nor envoy, nor chargé d’af- | 
faires, nor simple attache, we will hold to 
the comfortable and independent doctrine, | 
that it is better to be our own master than | 
any man’s slave. 


ee 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
AN AUTUMN AT BAYSWATER; 
INTENDED AS A COMPANION 
TO AN AUTUMN ON THE RHINE, OR AN AUTUMN ANY- 
WHERE ELSE. 
BY THE PILGRIM IN LONDON, 


“And Bob, my dear,” said Mrs. Mac Namara, 
“ ] wish it was in your power to go travel, and see 
the Booleries and the Tooleyvards, and the rest, 
and then you might be in course of time, as gen- 
teel as Ensign Brady.’ 

“Heigho!” said Miss Dosy, ejecting a sigh. 
“ Travel, Bob; travel.” 

“ T will,” said I, “at once.” 
in the most abrupt manner.—Dr. Maginn. 


A PROTRACTED residence in Leathersellers’ 
Buildings, London Wall, can hardly be said 
to conduce to the complete recovery of a gen- 
tleman, like myself, of a consumptive dia- 
thesis, as the doctors call it. ‘The atmos- 
pheric air in that select locality not being 
capable of any renewal, owing to the lofty 
walls, and impenetrable stacks of close-com- 
pacted chimney-pots, remains unaltered by 
any meteorological changes, and is probably 
the self-same air that was inspired by Julius 
Cesar, when that gentleman took up his 
quarters in this neighbourhood. Whether 
or no, the air here is certainly second hand, 
as you may readily discover by the smell; 
it has the fuzzy, flat, unrefreshing taste upon 
the lungs that bad water has upon the palate, 
and is about equally wholesome. Now, al- 
though | had long since tried the water-cure 
by substituting good draught-porter as my 
ordinary beverage, yet there is no artificial 
compound hitherto invented, and to be had 
by the gallon, or otherwise, for satisfying 


And left the house | ; 


the appetite of the lungs; you must be con- 
| tent to respire the article which is the staple 
‘of your neighbourhood, or try another shop; 
in other words, be recommended by your 
|physician a change of air, which is found 
| equally efficacious in pulmonary and pecu- 
|niary complaints, and is the general remedy 
| for maladies of the chest and the pocket. 
Now, having been recommended by my 
| physicians change of air—I mention this 
/merely in conformity with this usual custom, 
‘for, the fact is, I was my own phy sician, and 
recommended myself a ‘change of air, but the 


other looks better, especially in a book of 


| travels,—I determined, | in my own mind, to 
| make an incursion into some remote region, 
lw here nobody ever had been before, or ra- 
‘ther, about which nobody had already writ- 
| te na book, which would take the bread out 
of my mouth, and subtract from the reputa- 
tion I intended to create for myself as an 
original tourist, which I venture modestly to 
| hint, the reader will not hesitate to confer 
upon me before I have done. 

Full of this idea, | entered the Café Leo- 
pard, Mur de Londrés, commonly called, 
the Leopard Coffee House, London Wall. 
Once for all, however, I may tell the reader, 
_I[ know French, and mean to let him know 
| it, and [ shall lug it in, together with Italian, 
after the fashion “of Sancho Panza, and tra- 
| vellers in general, by the head and shoulders, 
in season, or out of season. Having order- 
ed refreshment, consisting of half-a-pint (cof- 
fee,) a half-round thick (bread and butter,) 
and a ’chovy (a fish known to naturalists as 
|a sprat or bleak pickled, and coloured with 
a little red-lead or brick-dust,) I cast my 
eager eyes upon a map of the world, on Mer- 
cator’s projection, and desiring Susanne to 
| hand me Guy’s Geography, of which a well- 
| 








thumbed copy is kept for the use of such 
members of the British Association as reside 
in that neighbourhood, | was speedily en- 
| gaged in deep rumination upon such of the 
remote angles of this planet as had as yet 
escaped the visitation of bookmaking peram- 
bulators. 

This I found a more difficult inquiry than 
[ had anticipated; almost every spot on the 
habitable globe I could not avoid recollecting, 
had its representatives in the libraries, in one, 
two, or three volumes, post octavo; Africa 
had its Denham, Clapperton, Lander, Park, 
and many others, travellers and martyrs; 
America boasted its Basil Halls, Hamiltons, 
Trollopes, Powers, and a countless catalogue 
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of tourists of lesser note, and of no note at 
all; India was overrun by field-officers, cap- 
tains, and subalterns of the Bombay and 
Madras armies: we had squints at Scinde, 
glances at the Ganges, hops in the Hima- 
layas, peeps at the Punjaub; our ears rung 
avain with atta, and batta, and half batta, 
Nawaubs, Begums, Ameers, Bengal tigers 
and cheroots, elephants, suttees, John Com- 
pany, Juggernhaut, pale ale, pickles, aameeen, 
big livers, and ten thousand a year! 

‘Even the moon—at least the Celestial | 
Empire, has been ransacked and exhausted | 
by the intrepidity of English travellers. ‘Talk | 
of the supremacy of British arms, if British | 
legs don’t beat the arms hollow, call me a} 
French milliner; let me know in what part | 
of the world, from the interior of the Pyra- | 
mids to the outside of Pekin, these indefati- | 
gable diffusers of useful knowledge have not 
pushed their way. 

Look what an array of celestial tourists | 
we have to boast of already. Lord Macart- 
ney, Staunton, Gutzlaff, Davis, Downing— 
Too-good Downing, as the author, or the| 
book, [ don’t exactly, recollect which, is de- 
nominated—and Lord Jocelyn; what may 
we not expect in the course of a few years’ 
occupation of the territories of Hang-fo. 

We will have in quick succession, “a 
Year in Hong-Kong,” “ Hong. Kong Re- | 
visited,” * Advice to E migrants to Hong- 
Kong,” ‘ Hong-Kong in 1845,” « Hong. 
Kong and the Hong-Konquis,”—and I know 
not what else; and, with respect to Hong- | 
Kong, and all the other kongs, and tons and | 
kins, of the making of books there shall be 
no end.” 

Return to Europe, and what greets us 
there? Is there any man, of not more than 
Job-like patience, in whose power it Is to 
read through one-twentieth of the books of) 
travels in. Italy, Germany, i a 
What years in Spain, what autumns nea 
the Rhine, what summers have we not seen 
among the Bocages and the Vines? Might 
we not as readily swallow the Rhine, the 
Rhone, and the Moselle, as the books upon 
books that have been written of and concern- 
ing these much be-toured rivers; were it not 
almost as easy to digest the Rheetian and 
the Pannine Alps, the Appenines, and Pyre- 
nees, as the successive migrations and re- 
migrations of those who cannot enjoy their 








excursions unless, 
press sweats, critics praise, and the public) 
pays the piper. 


upon their return, the} 


These considerations passing rapidly 
through my mind as I sat refreshing myself 
in the Cafe Leopard, I determined, with the 
characteristic modesty of truly great—excuse 
my blushes—truly great minds, to give my 
preference to untrodden ground, and, as the 
only place in the map of ‘the w6rld concern- 
ing which a book or books had not already 
been given to the public, was, as far as I 
could see, the locality indicated by the title 
of this paper, | determined, on the fullest 
consideration, that I should qualify for the 
Travellers’ Club, by a visit to, and a book 
about, Bayswater.* 

I say, every other place about the world 
of London, as about the world at large, was 
already provided with its tourist, its historian, 
its traveller, its penciller by the way. Hamp- 
stead has its History, by John James Park; 
Prickett, the auctioneer, offers a History and 
Antiquities of Highgate; Chelsea, Hammer- 
smith, and Fulham, have been done” by the 
erudite Mr. Faulkner, who keeps “a reper- 
tory of ancient and modern literature,” over 
against Chelsea Hospital; Camberwell is, I 


believe, now in the press; and Battersea will 


speedily be published. 


Under these circumstances, there was no- 


| thing left for me but Bayswater; nor would 


this have been overlooked, if its existence 
had not happily been of a date so modern, 
that, before this present season, the traveller 


'who would have anticipated me must have 


anticipated the place itself. 

Bayswater, the more | thought upon it, the 
more | thought I could make it answer my 
purpose, and | need not say what that is— 
the reader at this moment has his eye upon it. 

You see 

The Rhine and the Rhone, 

The Seine and the Saone, 

The Danube and Darro, 

Blackwater and Barrow, 

Amazon, Guadalquivir; 

In short, every river, 

Not forgetting the Po, 

Have been done, as you know. 
The Bayswater river, on the contrary, has 
not been done by any one; we take to our- 
selves the same sort of merit for having dis- 
covered its source that Bruce did for his 
rummaging the fountains of old Nilus. 

«Thus, then,” said I to myself, as I 
cleared up my last mouthful of bread and 
butter, “1 have discovered that grand desi- 


* Bayswater; recently a suburb, now a part of 


London.— Ed. C. M. 
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deratum in these days of universal locomo- 
tion, a new tour,—a tour not merely new, 
but interesting in the highest degree; at least 
I intended to make it so, whether or not, as 
[ had no notion of going and returning with 
my finger in my mouth. 

I spent twenty minutes in laying in the 
requisite stock of information regarding the 
geography, topography, and hydrography of 
Bay swater at large. This I obtained from 
a public functionary connected with the mes- 
sageries générales, or public conveyances 
of the country, to whom I was introduced— 
I mean introduced myself—at the well- 
known caravansera, called the Tauro e 
Volpone, Strada di Leadenhall, where this 
intelligent gentleman was accustomed to 
resort. Our conversation was animated, 
though not prolonged. The gentleman would 
have told me much of Bay swater, if there 
had been much to tell, and of the little that 
was worth telling he, unfortunately, did not 
know any thing. 

He assured me, however, that I should 
never have a better opportunity of seeing the 
country than by returning in his diligence, 
which in three quarters of an hour would 
repass the Tauro e Volpone, on the home- 
ward-bound voyage from Fin de Mille. I 
shook my worthy friend heartily by the 
hand, thanking him for his hospitable invi- 
tation, promising faithfully to make my 
arrangements for accompanying him, and| 





a meteorological fact, about which there 
could not be, even in the Royal Society, a 
shadow of doubt, as the air was mild and 
balmy, the sky clear, and the sun shining 
with unnsual brilliancy; in a word, I ob- 
served, with some diffidence, that it was a 
very fine day. 

The conducteur said nothing ; nota word, 
He seemed immersed in thought, and I did not 
choose to disturb his reverie. He muttered 
some incoherent syllables, clenched his whip, 
bestowed an emphatic and, as it seemed to 
me, vindictive cut upon the ears of first one 
of his horses, then of the other, then turning 
to me, exclaimed, with a bisyllabic prefix, 
in a language [ did not understand, 

“This here country’s a going to the 
devil !” 

‘<A politician,” thought I. 

“This,” continued the conducteur, “ is 
what | mean to say, and nothing but it—this 
here country’s a-going to blazes—I say, 
we're a goin’ to blazes.” 

Imagining that we were on the high road, 
not to blazes, but to Bayswater, | ventured 
respectfully to ask the gentleman to explain. 

*“« Evils,” said I, are incurable while they 
are indefinite. Man is given to complaining, 
and in every condition of existence there is 
ground of complaint; nor can we expect 
that complaint should cease, until all men 


shall have nothing to complain of; a state of 


things impossible to hope for, since perfect 


having drank to our bon voyage in a small | happiness is not the condition of this life, 


bumper of a high-coloured, but well-flavoured| From querulousness and repining, 


spirit, called ‘ Booth’s Middlesex Cognac,” 


we parted, he to explore Fin de Mille, and | 


] to procure a clean shirt, pair of socks, a 
night-cap, comb, and tooth-brush, indispen- 
sable for so distant, and it might be danger- 
ous a journey. 

teturning at the time appointed, I found 
my hospitable friend in the act of driving 
eoneny towards the Banco d’Inghilterra. 

Introducing my bundle to the notice of the 
“ conducteur,” he desired me to * jump up,’ 
which I accordingly did, and away we went, 
as well as I could judge from tke position of 
the sun, in a direction west by south through 
the Cote de Prix Basse, Cimitiere de St. 
Paul, Strada di Flotta, Bord du Tamise, as 
far as Croce de Charing, where we pulled 
up for a couple of minutes, 

Thinking the present a favourable oppor- 
tunity to open a conversation with the con- 
ducteur, who was a man of grave and for- 
mal deportment, I took the liberty of stating 





no age, 
sex, or condition is free. ‘The beggar re- 
pines, wanting a meal, or a place where to 
lay his head; the noble, possessed of the 
accumulated lands and wealth of ages, has 
his hours of repining; the maid pines for 
marriage, and the wife regrets the careless 
life of the maid ; the bachelor longs for the 
solace of domestic life, the married man re- 
pines at the independence of a single state; 
the labourer repines that he is a slave to his 
’! labour, the man who laboureth not, that he 
is a slave to himself; the independent man 
repines at the lot of the prosperous place- 
man, the placeman repines that independence 
makes no part of his enjoyment; the trades- 


man repines at the humility of his social 
state, the professional man envies the sub- 
stantial comforts of the tradesman ; the do- 
mestic man misses the excitement of a tra- 
veller’s life, the traveller longs for familiar 
faces, anda fireside that he may call his 
own ; the many that have reason for repi- 
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ning repine, and the few that have not, repine | comparative tranquillity, and, until we arrived 
also. Political querulousness is only social | at the Homme Vert et Tranquille, Strada 
complaint enlarged, as a nation is but a lar-|di Oxford, solaced himself with a doleful 
ger family. Under whatever government | ditty, the refrain, as well as 1 can remem- 
we live, by whatever name we are governed, | ber, being something like the words, 

we still retain the privilege of complaint. 
Under a paternal despotism slaves have 
nothing to complain of but slavery, and of| While waiting our appointed time at 
that they complain; in a freecommonwealth | "Homme Vert et Tranquille, I could not 
where men govern themselves, they com-|help meditating upon the various and op- 
plain of each other ; a constitutional govern- | posite appearances political grievances as- 
ment, though perfect, would be complained | sume, and of their connexion with such ap- 
of because too liberal, or not liberal enough. | parently trivial matters as articles of wearing 
The slave pines afier freedom, the freeman | apparel. 

that he is not yet more free; and those that} The Highland Scotchman has been known 
are not altogether slaves, nor entirely free, | to revolt against inexpressibles ; the griev- 
repine for that, or for some other reason.| ance of an Englishman is, that he is com- 
To hope, as a man or a citizen, for happiness | pelled by a wise legislature to wear his coat; 
is pardonable, as hope urges on the dutiesand while one of the many grievances of the 
the business of life ; to expect it, is to expect | Irishman consists in his having no coat to 
that our lotshall not be the common lotof all.” | wear. 

** |’m surprised, ” observed the conducteur, To how much confusion, pillage, and 
‘‘to hear a man o’ common sense bring up blood was the bonnet rougé a party? Have 
sich gammon. Blowed if you arn’t a-jawin’ | we not heard and read of hundreds of battles 
like a Methody! But look at this, d’ ye see, being fought, thousands of men marshalled 
ahact o’ Parlimint comes an’ says as how | against their fellows, for the purpose of mu- 
I shan’t wear my coat—shan’t—wear—my tual destruction, under the auspices, on the 
—coat—D—n—n !|—d’ ye call that a free | one side, of a cockade of three, and on the 
desperism ?—is that put down in black and other, a cockade of one colour, which, pos- 
white in Magner Carter ?—is it law—is it} sibly, made the only serious difference in 


“ Old England, what have you come to?” 





jistis’--a man as drives this here bus isn’t | the two sets of combatants. 


to wear no coat !” | ** Where do you get down, sir?” inquired 
‘Not wear your coat!” exclaimed I, | | the conducteur, in a calm, business-like tone, 
doubting if we had not already passed some contrasting wonderfully with the violence of 
imaginary line dividing the free people of his manner when discussing the politics of 
England from some slave state.“ Bayswa- | the coat. 
ter, then,” thought I, “ may be another South} «At Bayswater, sir, if you please. ‘ 
aay” My patriotic friend, pulling up at a posa- 
‘I say shouted the conducteur, | must | da, where I had the first opportunity of ob- 
wear my coat——whether I likes it or not—/| serving the Bayswaterian peasantry, seated 
no compulsion, only you must—it’s scored | after the manner of the Jews, Cherokees, 
up, and we must wear coats. Now set in| and other nations, some upon stools, others 
case as the weather’s unkimmin hot—like it | upon steps, and a few on the ground, point- 
is now—~isn’t it a prowoking case as how I | ed with his whip to the door of the house of 
mus’n’t take off my coat—this here coat | entertainment, merely observing, 
what | paid for—eh? Did ever a bus man| “That is the Lion.” 
inquire of ever a Parlimint man if he wears| J saw it was. A black lion, a lion in 
coats when he can’t bear a coat on his back? | mourning, couchant upon a beam, supported 
Does Bobby Peel wear a coat when he | by two posts, the whole forming a lively re- 
doesn’t like it? and why should Bill Smith? | presentation of a well-known engine for vin- 
That’s what I want to be informed on.” dicating the majesty, as it is termed, of the 
The conducteur could say no more; he|law; our Lion noir looking like Jack Ketch 
swelled with inward rage, blowing off occa- | reposing in grim dignity, after his morning’s 
sionally the steam of his execration upon the | work in the service of her legal Majesty. 
iniquitous oppression of the law that com-| ‘This is the Lion,” repeated the conduc- 
pelled him to the encumbrance of a coat on | teur with some asperity. 
duty. He gradually subsided, however, into} ‘ But I wish to get down at Bayswater.” 














“Why, what a stoopid! I tell yer this! 
here 7s the Lion. Pay me, if you please.” 

A thought struck me. [| conjectured that 
the conducteur was in the condition of those 
intelligent mariners who, circumnavigating 
the globe, return with full, true, and parti- 
cular information of the various grog- -shops 
on their route, their signs, and the quality of 
the liquors, but are profoundly ignorant of 
every thing else; in this conjecture | was 
right. ‘The conducteur knew Bayswater: 
that is to say, he stopped at the Lion noir; 
he drank, there, of course; and when there 
it was that he knew himself and his living 
cargo to have arrived at the place of his des- 
tination, 

I was so much pleased with having made 
this important discovery, that, as I put the 
price of my journey into the hand of my 
friend, I could not help exclaiming, * It must 
be so!” 

“© Must it!” exclaimed the conducteur, 
* You’re a bright un, you are! Step down, 
Mr. Ferguson,” continued he, no doubt mis- 
taking me for some other gentleman, ‘ and 


take care of your precious limbs, good pe 20- | 


ple is so unkimmon scarce in the market!” 
I could not avoid smiling at the humour 
and cheerful hilarity of this worthy man, 
with whose society | had been so much gra- 
tified since leaving London, and with w hom | 
it was not likely that | should ever meet | 
again. This reflection saddened me. ‘ Thus 
it is,” thought I, ‘the joyous moments of 
existence are dashed with sorrow. We meet 
a delightful companion, we travel with him 
on our way, we reciprocate good humour, 
good fellowship, good offices; he exhibits the | 
bright side of human nature, and calls forth 
the good that is on our side; we have for- 
gotten that we were strangers, and begin to 
hope that we may be friends; our hearts, 
expanded by sympathy, open to embrace 
each other, when lo! our friend, that ought 
to be, must take another route, we shake 
hands, part with mutual expressions of sin- 
cere regret, and see each other no more. 
Reflecting thus, I observed my friend of 
the Tauro e Volpone hanging behind the 
diligence, as it moved onwards. I bowed, 
and waved my hand, in token of recognition ; 
my friend performed some eccentric evolu- 
tions, applying his thumb to the point of his 
nose, and imitating the action of blowing 
that prominent feature with his fingers, with 
other friendly gestures, intimating, no doubt, 





his high respect for me, as well as his regret 
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that we were thenceforwards to be deprived 
of the pleasure of each other’s company. 

There are few pleasures more gratifying 
than finding yourself, for the first time, per- 
ambulating the streets of a place hitherto un- 
visited. Although all cities and towns are 
no more than congregated dwellings, yet, 
like the individuals that inhabit them, no two 
have an exactly similar physiognomy ; there 
is an individuality about towns, as about 
townsmen ; and, though there may be family 
likenesses, yet it is impossible for the least 
accurate observer to confound the individual 
with the species. 

The first stroll I had through the streets 
of this interesting locality I found nothing 
worthy very particular remark. The na- 
tives dressed, I observed, after the fashion of 
the north, middle, and southern parts of Eu- 
rope, the men wearing a coat, waistcoat, and 
trousers, which I believe are customarily 
worn wherever civilization has made much 
way. ‘The women were clothed, for the 
most part, in flowing robes, by some nations 
known under one name, by others another, 
but being, in fact, neither more nor less than 
a cotton gown all the world over. 

The little girls were attired in the Turk- 
ish fashion: a short tunic, hardly reaching 
below the knee, and displaying to much ad- 
vantage a pair of muslin frilled trousers, not 
too clean. The slipper, however, instead of 
being turned up at the toe, as in the East, is 
here turned down at the heel, which proba- 
bly answers the same purpose, 

Bayswater, like New York, is evidently a 
city of recent date; I need, therefore, hardly 
say that it affords a barren field to the anti- 
quarian. ‘The conduit, whence, in former 
times, water was supplied to the city of Lon- 
don, and where the Mayor and Corporation 
used to have an annual West-Eind Epping 
hunt, has been pulled down, and first-rate 
houses erected upon its site. | am not aware 
of any erection of undoubted antiquity exist- 
ing at the present day. It is some consola- 
tion to reflect, however, that in time the 
houses which are now new will become old; 
and when they are perfectly useless to owner, 
tenant, and everybody else, it is a gratifica- 
tion to know that they will be still valuable 
in the eyes of antiquarians. 

I was ever more gratified in the contem- 
plation of the advance of civilization than in 
its decline. The crumbling monuments of 
elder centuries have no charms for me, com- 
pared with the business-like brick and mor- 
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tar substitutes of our own day. To look | 
with wonder and admiration upon moulder- 
ing walls and time-corroded pediments, the 
work of the ancient Romans, may delight 
the classical antiquary; let me rather de- 
light in beholding the multitudinous aggrega- 
tion of structures, intended to minister to the 
household wants of the modern Briton. 

To behold cities mouldering, or already 
mouldered in decay, their half-naked inhabi- 
tants cowering under the shelter of their 
ancestral ruins, and to have no other conso- 
lation than that these were mighty cities in 
their day, is, after all, a triste plaisir. ‘The 
progressive increase of an already great city, | 
on the contrary, is not only a pleasurable, 
but a wonderful sight; houses rising, like 
mushrooms, in a night; street marrying 
street, and bringing forth a large small 
family of little buildings; suburb blending 
with suburb, and togeiher becoming absorbed 
in the interminable and eternally increasing | 
town. 
Where does the money come from? 

j 
| 





Where do the inhabitants come from? 

Whence are derived the incomes that are | 
to support the tenants of these myriad habi- | 
lations? 

I was excogitating categorical replies to 
these three self-proposed queries, when | was | 
arrested by a brisket of boiled beef, in a| 
cook-shop, perforated by a skewer, with a_| 
printed ticket on the top, announcing the | 
viand for sale at a shilling a pound; a crusty | 
outside penny roll lay temptingly propin- | 
quitous; a pot-boy flitted past like a delusion. | 
1 thought | smelt fresh mustard—in a little | 
box behind the shop-door, I caught, the 
glimpse of a snow-white table-cloth; two| 
accidental circumstances, not usually con- 
curring, concurred this day; I was hungry, 
and [ had ashilling in my pocket. As Tony 
Lumpkin says, my appetite and my purse 
were in a concatenation accordingly, and— 

I bolted into the cook-shop ! 


——— 


CHRISTIANITY. 


‘* | cannot understand the Christian reli- 
gion,” observed an attaché to the Turkish 
embassy ; ‘‘is it because their great apostle 
was born on a certain day, that they annu- 
ally make themselves drunk for a week, in 
commemoration of that event? How differ- 
ent is the practice of Mussulmans !”—Lit. 
Gaz. 





Votume V.—24 


IMPERIAL BARBARITY TO THE JEWS. 
Aw edict was a short time since published 
by the Russian Government, commanding 
the removal of all Jews settled on the fron- 
tiers of the Empire bordering Prussia and 
Austria, and forbidding them to dwell, under 
any pretence whatever, within a certain spe- 
cified distance of the borders. At the same 
time they are reminded that there is a law 
preventing them from quitting the Empire, so 
that they must perforce remove into the inte- 
rior, already overstocked with traders of their 
own profession. This ukase is now being 


‘carried into effect, and the distress of the 


Jews is described as being frightful. Ob- 
viously, to remove a trader of any kind from 
the place in which he has established his 
business is to ruin him; and this is peculi- 
arly the case in the present instance, as the 
Jews can have little hope of re-establishing 
themseives in the places to which they re- 


rT. ” mn ‘ . ; 
move. The pretence is, that smuggling 


was carried on by their means, to a great 
extent, and hence the barbarous edict. Some 
of the German papers remark on its atrocity 
with much indignation. ‘The German Uni- 
versal Gazette, of November, writes:— 
“Towards the end of last month orders 
from the Government were received in thir- 
ty-three towns and villages, for every Jewish 
head of a family to go to the local magis- 
trates, and state the place to which he intends 
to remove with his family, which is to be 
inscribed in a register, because the Govern- 
ment means to have a certain control over 
the numerous emigrants. The places to 
which they are permitted to remove are ex- 
pressly stated; they are the seven Govern- 
ments of West Russia—Wilna, Grodno, 
Witepsk, Mohilew, Minsk, Volhynia, and 
Podolia, where the Jewish population is 
already so numerous that the prospects of 
the emigrants are indeed very melancholy. 
The thirty-three places, the smallest of which 
has about five hundred, and the largest six 
thousand Jews, are thrown into such grief 
that the language of the most sincere com- 
passion can scarcely describe it. During 
the last six months these thirty-three places 
have tried all legal means, and taken all 
possible steps, to obtain an alteration of the 
rigour of this ukase. Deputies have been 
sent to St. Petersburg, who clearly proved by 
documents and certificates of the magistrates, 
that out of a hundred smugglers who were 
arrested scarcely five were Jews; that o1 
the thirty-three towns, seventeen had not 
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even dealt in smuggled goods for the last 
fourteen years, as if they had a foreboding 
of the melancholy result ; but all these rep- 
resentations were in vain, in like manner as 
the written representations of the German 
communities have proved fruitless.” 

The Konigsberg Zeitung reasons against 
the ukase with great force and eloquence, and 
adds:—“ The execution of the decree, by 
which half a million of individuals, and in the 
midst of peace, are deprived of homes pos- 
sessed by them for more than six hundred 
years, must necessarily be attended by such 
an extent of misery, famine, and 
other hardships, as must sweep away mul- 
titudes. The misery will be greater than 
that which drew forth those Jewish tears 
which swelled the waves of Chabor. In 
great calamities every distinction of rank 
an condition, every difference in religion, 
This we have seen at the confla- 
salle at Hamburg. A universal outburst 
of compassion ought to proceed from the 
whole civilized world. 
of Christendom, who should represent the 


disease, 


eases, 


image of God on earth, represent his image | 


now! It lies in the interest of the powerlul 


to have a care that the doctrines of the Gos- | 


pel be not disregarded, and that a necessarily 
following demoralization do not avenge this 
persecution of the Jews.” 

In England, the papers which have men- 
tioned the measure, unhesitatingly denounce 


it, with one exception, and that exception is | 


the Morning Post, presumed to be the organ | 
of Tractarian views. The Post has only 
one fault to find with the removal of the 
Jews, that the punishment is too mild.—Bri- 
tannia. 
—— 
NAPOLEON’S HEART. 

Wuen Bonaparte diced, it is well known that his 
heart was extracted, with the design of being pre- 
served. ‘The physician who had charge of it de- 


posited it in a silver basin, in water, and retired to | 


rest. He felt sonervously anxious, as the custodier 
of such a deposit, that though he reclined he did 
not sleep. While lying thus awake, he heard, first 
a rustling noise, then a plunge among the water in 
the basin, and then the sound of an object falling 
with a rebound on the floor. Dr. A sprang | 
from his bed, and the cause of the intrusion on his 
repose was soon explained—it was an enormous rat | 
dragging the heart to its hole. A few moments | 
more, and that which before had been too vast in its 
ambition to be satisfied with the sovereignty of con- 
tinental Europe would have been found even in a 
more degrading position than the dust of Cesar 
stopping a beer-barrel—it would have veen devoured 
as the supper of a rat.—Morning Herald. 
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Ye kings and princes | 


THE COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN. 


THE COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN, 


Tne Feuilleton of a German journal has 
recently contained, under the title of ‘ Lite- 
rarische Sil houetten,” a series of sketches 
of some of the most popular living writers 
of Germany. From one of these sketches 
we extract the following description of the 
Countess Hahn-Hahn, of whose ‘“ Reise 
sriefe” a notice lately appeared in this Re- 
view, 

After some smart comments on the lady’s 
writings, the author of the ‘“ Silhouetten” 
thus proceeds : 

“} felt some curiosity respecting the person- 
|al appearance of the ‘Countess Hahn-Hahn. 
|My imagination had painted her portrait in 
‘colours suggested by the tone and character 
\of her writings. I had pictured her as a 

young, be autiful, and elegant woman. On 
my introduction to her | discovered my mis- 
take. 

‘“ The countess 
years of age, 





is a lady about forty 
with an exceedingly ruddy 
‘complexion. The eye, the loss of which 
she attributes to Dreffenbach’s operation, 
| disfigures her very much, as it is overgrown 
by a sort of thie ‘k white film. ‘The “other 
/eye has a pleasing good- humoured expres- 
‘sion. Unfortunate ly her teeth are !arge and 
| ill-formed ; but their defects are lost sight of 
‘when she converses. Her figure is sle ‘nder, 
but rather too tall. Her hands and feet are ele- 
gant, perfectly aristocratic. 1 had expected 
that the proneness to censure which pervades 

| the writings of the Countess would also pre- 
| vail in her conversation. Here I was agree- 
| ably disappointed. Her words are as soft 
as the ringlets of fair hair which flow on 
her cheeks. Her language and her voice 
harmonize beautifully together. There is 
nothing harsh or discordant in either, and 
'both are imbued with a tone of melancholy 
| which seems to spring from a suffering but 
gentle spirit, Once or twice I said within 
myself can this be the authoress of es 
Te 0) rinnerungen an und aus Frankreich,” 
work which seems to be the mere psvanteen Bi 
of an ill-natured and prejudiced mind, boldly 
condemning what it does not wedeehind. 
|In the romance of * Ulrich,” the authoress 
/evinces a more amiable and womanly feel- 
ing; though the faults [ have just objected 
to, here and there peep out. In short, the 
Countess is much more agreeable as a wo- 
man than as an authoress.”—Foreign Quar- 
terly Review. 

















PUNISHMENT BY DEATH. 
On turning up a volume of the “ Gentlemen’s | 
Magazine” the other day, for the year 1785, 
we were struck with the following paras rraph, 
which occurs in the chronicle of events in 
February of that year :— 

‘This morning a shocking spectacle was 
exhibited before the debtor’s door of New- 
gate, where twenty miserable wretches were 
in one moment plunged into eternity. It is 
truly lamentable that the safety, peace, and 
g ood order of socie LY» should re. dee the sa- 
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| 
| 
| 
| 





crifice of the lives of our fellow-creatures to} , 
the offended laws indispensably necessary. 
The malefactors who suffered this morning | 
were [here follow the names and offences— | 
ten for burglary; two for stealing from dwel- | 
line -house ‘s; one for publishing a forged sea- 
= man’s will; one for publishing a counterfeit 
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than it is remembered in the same neighbour- 
hood on any oc casion whatever. 

Such is the cool way in which those 
}odious and debasing exhibitions—public exe- 
cutions—was alluded to fifty-eight years ago 
in respectable metropolitan prints. Such also 
is a specimen of the logic employed on these 


loccasions. ‘Twenty men are strangled in a 


morning like so many dogs, because their 
sacrifice is *¢ indispe nsably necessary for the 
safety, peace, on good ‘order of society ! 

A. more enlightened policy now discovers 


degree contribute to these ends; and that, 

proportion as this vengeful mode of er 
ment is dropped, so do the crimes diminish 
for which such punishments were designed. 
Aided by a well-conducted police, the per- 
formances of the school-master and printer, 


jth at public executions do not in the a 


lit is at length | eginning to be found, are pre- 


ferable to those of the executioner In contri- 
] 


buting to the “ safety, peace, and good order 
‘of society.”—Chambers’s Edinbur gh Jour- 
jnal. 

















| And rest beneath my branches thick and bright; 
The squirrel on my spray 
Kept swinging all the day, 


Ga bill of sale; and six for assault and robbery.] | 
They all appeared to die sincerely penitent, 
and deeply impressed with an idea of the 
awful e h: inge they were about to experience. 
The concourse of people was muc h oreater | 

he From the New Monthly Magazine for January. 
: SONG OF THE WINTER TREE. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


Wuart a happy life was mine 
When the sunbeams used to twine 
Like golden threads about my summer suit; 
When my warp and woof of green 
Let enough of light between, 
Just to dry the dew that lingered at my root. 





What troops of friends I had 
When my form was richly clad, 
And I was fair ’mid fairest things of earth! 
Good company came round, 
And I heard no rougher sound 
Than childhood’s laugh in bold and leaping mirth. 


The old man sat him down 
To note my emerald crown, 


And the song birds chattered to me through the 
night. 


The dreaming poet laid 
His soft harp in my shade, 
And sung my beauty, chorussed by the bee; 
The village maiden came 
To read her own dear name, 
Carved on my bark, and bless the broad green tree. 


The merry music breathed, 
While the bounding dancers wreathed 
In mazy windings round my giant stem ; 
And the joyous words they poured, 
As they trod the chequered sward, 
Told the green tree was a worshipped thing by 
them. 
Ih, what troops of friends I had, 
To make my strong heart glad, 
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What kind ones answered to my rustling call! 
I was hailed with smiling praise, 
In the glowing summer days, 

And the beautiful green tree was loved by all. 


Put the bleak wind hath swept by, 

And the gray cloud dimmed the sky, 
My latest leaf has left my inmost bough ; 

I creak in grating tones, 

Like the skeleton’s bleached bones, 
And not a footstep seeks the old tree now. 


I stand at morning’s dawn, 
The cheerless and forlorn ; 

The sunset comes and finds me still alone; 
The mates who shared my bloom 
Have left me in my gloom ; 

Birds, poet, dancers, children—all are gone. 


The hearts that turned this way 
When I stood in fine array, 

Forsake me now as though I ceased to be; 
I win no painter’s gaze, 
I hear no minstrel’s lays, 

The very nest falls from the leafless tree. 


But the kind and merry train 
Will be sure to come again, 
With love and smiles as ready as of yore, 
[ must only wait to wear 
My robe so rich and fair, 
And they will throng as they have thronged before. 


Oh, ye who dwell in pride 
With parasites beside, 
Only lose your summer green leaves and ye’ll see 
That the c ly iriends will change 
hat the courtly iriends wu change 
Into things all cold and strange, 
And forget ye as they do the winter tree. 


—— 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for January. 
THE FIREMAN’S SONG, 


“Ho, comrade, up! awake, arise! 
Look forth into the night: 

Say, is yon gleam the morning-beam, 
Yon broad and bloody light? 

Say, does it tell—yon clanging bell— 
Of mass or matin song? 

Yon drum-roll—calls it to parade 
The soldier’s arméd throng ?” 


“No, brother, no! no morning-beam 
Is yonder crimson glare! 

Yon deep bell tolls no matin— 
Tis the toesin’s hurried blare! 

Yon sullen drum-roll mutters out 
No summons to parade : 

To fight the flame it summons us— 
The valiant Fire-Brigade!” 


Then fast the Fireman rose, and waked 
His mate that lay beside ; 

And each man gripped his trusty axe, 
And donned his coat of hide— 








There bounds beneath that leather coat 
A heart as strange to fear et 
As ever swelled beneath the steel 
Of gilded cuirassier. 


And from beneath the leather casque HS 
That guards the Fireman’s brow, 

A bolder, sterner glance shines out 
Than plumy crest can show ; 2 

And oft shall ply the Fireman’s axe, 
Though rude and rough it be, 

Where sabre, lance, and bayonet, , ea 
Right soon would turn and flee! 4 


Off dash the thundering engines, 
Like goblin jager-chase— 

The sleeper shudders as they pass, 
And pallid grows his face: 

Away, away! though close and bright 
Yon ruddy glow appear, 

Far, far we have to gallop yet, 
Or e’er our work we near! 





A plain of upturned faces— 
Pale brows and quivering lips, 
All flickering like the tropic sea a 
In the green light of eclipse ; : 
And the multitude waves to and fro, 
As in the tropic sea, 
After a tempest, heaves and falls 
The ground-swell sleeplessly. 


Now, by my faith! a goodly sight 
Yon mansion fast asleep— 

Those winking lamps beside the gate 
A dull watch seem to keep— 

But a gay awaking waits them, 
When the crash of blazing beam, 

And the Fireman’s stern réveille, 
Shall mingle with their dream! 


And sound as sleeps that mansion, 
Ye may mark in every chink 
A gleam, as in the lava-cracks 
By the voleano’s brink ; 
Through key-hole and through window-slit, 
A white and sullen glow— 
And all above is rolling smoke, 
And all is dark below. 


Hark! hear ye not that murmur, 4 
That hush and hollow roar, 

As when to the south-wester bow 
The pines upon the shore; 

And that low crackling intermixed, 
Like withered twig that breaks, 

When in the midnight greenwood 
The startled squirrel wakes! 


Lo, how the fire comes roaring on, 
Like a host in war array! 

Nor lacks it gallant music 
To cheer it on its way, 

Nor flap of flame-tongued banner, 
Like the Oriflamme of old, 

Its vanward cohorts heralding, 
In crimson, green, and gold. 





The engines now are ranged a-row— 
Hark, how they sob and pant! 
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How gallantly the water-jets 
Curve soaringly aslant! 

Up spins the stream—it meets the flame— 
It bursts in fleecy rain, 

Like the last spout of the dying whale, 
When the lance is in his brain. 





: Ha, ha! from yon high window thrilled 
te The wild shriek of despair, 


: And gibbering phantoms scem to dance 
Within the ruddy glare; 

And as a valiant captain leads 
His boarders to the fray, 

“Up, up, my sons!’ our foreman shouts— 


“ Up firemen, and away!” 


Their arms are strong and sinewy— 
See how the splinters fly— 
; Their axes they are sharp and good— 
“ Back, comrades ! or ye die— 
Look to the walls !’"—a rending crash— 
F They topple—down they come— 
é A cloud of sparks—a feeble cheer— 
Again !—and all is dumb. 


a A pause—as on that battle-day, 
*T'wixt France and England’s might, 
When huge L’Orient blew up at once, 
In the hottest of the fight: 
There was not one, they say, but winked, 
And held his breath the while, 
Though brave were they that fought that day 
With Nelson at the Nile. 


And by to-morrow’s sunrise, 
Amid the steaming stones, 
A chain of gold half melted, 
And a few small white bones, 
And a few rags of roasted flesh, 
Alone shall show where died— 
The noble and the beautiful, 
The baby and the bride ! 


O fire, he is a noble thing— 
The sot’s pipe gives him birth; 
Or from the livid thunder-cloud 
He leaps alive on earth; 
Or in the western wilderness 
Devouring silently ; 
if Or on the lava rocking in 
The womb of Stromboli. 


Right well in Hamburg revelled he— 
‘Though Elbe ran rolling by— 

He could have drained —so fierce his thirst— 
The mighty river dry! 

With silk, and gold, and diamond, 
He crammed his hungry maw ; 

And he tamed the bold republicans, 
Who knew nor lord nor law! 





He feasted well in Moscow— 
In the city of the Czar— 
When ’fore the northern streamers paled 
Napoleon’s lurid star : 
Around the hoary Kremlin, 
Where Moscow once had stood, 
He passed, and left a heap behind, 
Of ashes slaked in blood! 


ate 


He feasted once in London— 
He feasted best of all— 
24" 


SOUTHEY. 








When through the close-packed city, 
He swept trom wall to wall: 

Even as of old the wrath of God 
Came down in fiery rain, 

On Sodom and Gomorrah, 
The Cities of the Plain! 


OO” 


TO SOUTHEY. 
“Ye torrents, foaming down the rocky steeps— 
Ye lakes, wherein the spirit of water sleeps— 
Ye vales and hills, whose beauty hither drew 
The poet's steps, and fix'd him here, on you 
His eyes have closed!" 
Memorial Verses by Wordsworth. 
Nor dead, ye torrents! ye whose lofty hymn 
Peal upon peal majestic meets the ear, 
Swelling and sounding ’midst the mountains dim, 
As earth, like heaven, had its harmonious sphere. 
Not dead, ye woods! still in your sylvan dells 
The immortal memory of Southey dwells. 
Say, shall that spirit which inspired the breath 
Of epic poesy be heard no more ? 
Shall song not triumph o’er the scythe of death ? 
Speak, voice of waters! answer thou, Lodoré! 
Thy cataract enshrines the poet’s fame, 
Thy living waters syllable his name. 
Why mourns the laurel ?—-wherefore droops that leat 
Rich in historic glory and renown ? 
Why o’er its honours hang the dews of grief? 
What hath cast down the old, the laureate crown ? 
The splendour of its fame can never set-—- 
Thy muse, O Southey, lingers round it yet. 


Oh, friend beloved! far more than tongue may 
speak—— 
True heart and holy—seest thou these sad eyes * 
I know such drops of sorrow are but weak— 
Why should L mourn thee, spirit of the skies? 
Yet who to such a loss could calm remain ? 
Who weeps no more, because he weeps in vain ? 


? 


The lips that “ bless’d me,”—ah! how often they, 
I ’ a 
In language musical as heaven’s lyre, 
W ould lend a gladness to the vernal day, 
S - 
Give wings to thought, and lead me to aspire! 
Weep still, sad heart! for where mayst thou now find 
So true a friend to thee and all mankind ? 


Come, spirit of the cloud, descend in tears! 
Veil, Skiddaw, veil thy venerable head! 
He’s dead !—the noblest of thy late compeers ; 
Love, Friendship, all—oh, all save Fame are dead, 
Dead to the human heart that yearns to meet 
Once more the lips that made affection sweet. 


Ye meads, that from your flowery bosoms wake 
Perennial incense, lift his name on high, 

Who loved ye, living, for your Maker’s sake, 
And sang of ye in lays that ne’er can die! 

Go, wreathe your garlands round the poet’s tomb, 

And crown his memory with immortal bloom. 


Nor sculptured urn, nor monumental stone, 
Like Nature’s tablet can record his worth; 
The cenotaphs which Nature calls her own 
Shall live whilst Genius hath a voice on earth. 
Then shrine his fame, ye hills, for evermore, 
And loudest in his praise sound thou, Lodore ! 
CHARLES Swain. 
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From the Charivari. 
SECOND JENEID OF VIRGIL. 


Sunk was the sun, 
The feast was done, 
The stars rose twinkling one by one; 
The sounding harps were heard no more, 
And lolas’ mystic song was o’er, 
When £neas arose,—though you might before 
Have heard a pin fall on the marble floor, 
Such a thundering cheer, 
With cries of “ Hear, hear!” 
Burst from the company far and near, 
That Aneas, poor man—having finished his can— 
Bljushed very much as he thus begam: 
* Unaccustomed —hem—no— 
(1 ’m afraid that ’s no go.) 
I mean to say that it ain’t quite comme il faut 
To talk of one’s own gallant actions you know; 
The Queen on my right being anxious, however, 
To hear the whole story, of course I'll endeavour 
To give her the tale, which I’m blow’d if 1 ever 
Can tell without blubbing—although in my day 
I’ve seen some tight work in the fisty-cutf way.” 


ZNEAS’ TALE. 


“For ten rolling years each succeeding one found us 

Cooped up in old Troy with the Grecians around us, 

With nothing to do but to pray, and sing psalms, 

And get frightened to death with continued alarms, 

While we starved at our leisure on donkey and rat, 

To say nothing of shoe-leather, dips, and all that; 

And expect that at last, when compell’d to surren- 
der, 

Ulysses, or somebody equally tender 

W ould string us all up round the walls of our city, 

(Those are just the dry jokes he considers so witty,) 

W hen—strange to be said— 
When I got out of bed 

One morning, the Grecians had cut it and fled! 

O then there was joy in tie streets of old Troy, 

We heard no more blubbing and oterato’, 

The gates were flung open, the merry bells rang, 

The people huzza’d, and the cannons went bang! 

We rushed to the shore, the proud Grecians were 
gone, 

We saw their encampments deserted and lone, 

But they’d left—I suppose to atone for their loss— 

In the midst of their camp a most wonderful Horse. 

Struck with wonder we gazed, and surmised why 
the deuce 

They had left us the brute, and what could be its 
use. 

We wonder’d if they used to feed it on hay 

And if left to itself it would gallop away ; 

And whether Ulysses had taken the saddle, 

And if he was able to ride it a-stradie; 

And whether he rode it to cover; and if 

It always was equally soleinn and stiff— 

When, hark! a loud ery from the city close by 

Made us jump, though we didn’t exactly know why, 

And out rush’d a messenger, running his hardest, 

To tell us the people had taken a Chartist, 

And didn’t know whether to try him or kill him, 

Though some of the hungriest wanted to grill him, 

And swore that they thought they could manage 
to dine 

Off cold Spy, and a glass of Falernian wine— 

But just then from his palace the worthy old Priam 


SECOND XNEID OF VIRGIL. * 








Toddled ont, and declared that they’d better first 74 
try him. 
The people obey’d, and slunk, hungry and cross, 
Totheir homes, or to look at the wonderful Horse. 
And thus spoke King Priam: * Young man, if you 
don’t 
Give me and my people a faithful account 
Of yourself, and your object in coming to Troy, 
We’ll roast you alive and then eat you, my boy; 
So now for your story—be quick—if you don’t, 
Pll skin you myself—I'll be hang’d if 1 won't!’ 
The Spy first coughed to clear his throat, 
And wiped his nose on the sleeve of his coat, 
Then told us how the Greeks had got 
Excessively tired—as how should they not ?— 
Of fighting each day under showers of stones, 
And going to bed with black eyes and sore bones; 
And how they built up a great snonster of wood 
By order of Pallas, as big as they could— 
Not knowing, if once it got into the town, 
The pride of the Trojans could never come down; 
—And how the waves reared, and red thunderbolts 
flew, 
And they sent to God Phebus to know what to do, 
And the jolly god told ’em to offer a Greek, 
And how trembled each limb, and how blanched 
every cheek, 
For every one felt that he might be selected 
As food for the gods, and felt rather dejected ; 
And when they tossed up in the evening, how he 
Was chosen by lot to appease the rough sea ; 
And how merry were they when they thought how 
next day 3 
For their dear native land they’d go sailing away ; 
And how the priest came with his glittering knife, 
But he punch d out his eve, and then ran for his 
life ! 
Knocked down Neoptolemus, Gorgon, and Thaius, 
Kicked Pollio’s shins, and tripped up Menelaus: 
Hid that night in a barn, and now weary and sore, 
Had come the protection of Troy to implore. 
‘Well, well,’ Priam said, 
‘We could give you a bed, 
But, of course, greedy fellow, you'll want to be fed: 
As for eating, I fear, 
You'll not get much here, 
For provisions this year 
Are uncommonly dear, 
And I ’ve dined the last month on dead Grecian and 
beer ; 
But go and desire old Iphigenia, 
The housemaid, to put some dog chops to the fire; 
Then after your treat, 
Say the Grace after meat, 
And go to bed happy and drunk in the street.’ 
So much for the Spy ; 
When, hark! a ery 
Sweeping by 
Fills the sky, 
And shakes the town as it rolls on high— 
And now is heard the choral song, 
The slow procession moves along. 
Laocdéon led, by its gilded horns— 
And dismally grinned when it trod on his corns— 
A milk-white bull, for this was the feast 
Of Neptune, and he was the sea-god’s priest. 
An alter smoked on the wide sea-shore, 
And bald-headed priests stood round by the score, 
Each with a cowl, and a solemn frown, 
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And a shaggy long beard, and a shaven crown; 
When, hark! ere the bellowing bull they fell, 
The priests set up a most horrible yell:— 
Tumble up, tumble down, in confusion they go, 
The lean run fast, and the fat run slow— 
Some pray, some sing, and, I’m sorry to say, 
Some swear ina very unclerical way. 
Has the bull broke loose, did the dinner-bell ring, 
Are they running arace? What a very queer thing! 
No. See, on the foam of the dark sea’s tide, 
A couple of rattlesnakes, side by side— 
Onward they swim, and now they reach 
The margin of the sandy beach ; 
After the scattering crowd they rush, 
And plunge amid the priestly crush. 
The Sons of Laocéon first they seize, 
And “ settle their hash” with a suitable squeeze; 
Their governor comes with his alter knife, 
To de‘end the dear boys at the risk of his life, 
But alas! in his cowl, and his sandals, and gown, 
The hard-hearted monster has gobbled him down: 
And munching up the remains of a boy, 
They walked arm-in-arm through the streets of | 
Troy, 
Till they came to the temple of Pallas Minerva ; 
(By the way, what they’d just done was to serve 
her, 
For she happened to be most eternally cross 
Because the old priest had cut jokes at her Horse 5) | 
And under her shield they both glided away, 
And there very likely they are to this day.”— 
[Here Aéneas pulled up, 
The Queen filled his cup, 
And first herself took what she called “ just a sup.” 
The Pious one pressed 
His hand to his breast, 
To show that he felt what could not be expressed ; 
He gave her a wink, 
Filled the bow! to the brink, 
And drank as a warrior only can drink.] 
* To go on with my tale—when it came to be night, 
We dragged the Horse into the town, that we 
might, 
As Sinon had told us, forever remain 
The rulers, as now, of the wide Trojan plain; 
We tied the brute up to the capitol gate, 
And then returned home, and were soon in a state 
Of ale, for we drank like the devil that night; 
As why should we not, to make up for our fight? 
Well, Sinon rose when all was still, 
And silently climbed the capitol hill ; 
He opened a door in the horse’s side, 
And shies up a rope, and down then glide 
Ulysses and Sthenelus, Thoas, Epeus, 
(O who could have built up the monster as he 
has !’) 
Thessander and others, whose souls are in Hades, 
Where Jupiter sends naughty men and bad 
ladies; 
All rush to the gate—with a blow so hard 
The cruel Ulysses settles the guard 
That, as Homer describes it, his soul was in Hell 
Before his shield rang on the earth as he fell ; 
They open the gate, and the Grecians outside 
Rush through the arch in a glittering tide. 
They hollo and shout with a horrible row— 
The new police rattled, and dogs went bow-wow. 
Old Priam awoke, and he popped his head out, 
To ask what the devil the noise was about; 


But cruel Ulysses’ long shadowing lance 
Nearly finished his life and his sorrows at once. 
And now the rolling flames arise, 
And fling their smoke wreaths to the skies ; 
The work of death each warrior plies 
Beneath the lurid glare; 
From roof to roof the fires leap, 
Loud roaring, as the night winds sweep 
Their billows through the air. 
Far o’er the sea the light is shed, 
The seaman trembles as the red 
And towering flames arise ; 
And death has grimly smiled to view 
A trampled down and ghastly crew, 
And hear their wailing cries. 
As for me, I was always a good ’un to run; 
And as soon as the fire and shindy begun 
I took my “ old governor” up on my back, 
And scampered away from the town by tie track 
That leads to Mount Ida, and ordered my wife 
To keep close behind, as she valued her life ; 
But somehow or other I managed to lose her, 
And saw her no more till the ghost of Creiisa 
Appeared, and said ‘ Husband neas, do you know 
That I’ve gone to Heaven tolive with Queen Juno? 
I like it much better than living with you; 
But I see you're in haste, I won’t keep you— 
adieu !” 
Enraged at her baseness, I hastened to ‘ hide’ her— 


She vanished—and I ‘ cut my lucky’ for Ida. 


Since then I have wandered by sea and by land, 
Till tossed by a storm on your Majesty’s strand; 
And now, by your leave, we'll have ale and cigars, 
And wind up the evening like children of Mars!” 


The company thundered applause of his Tale: 
The Queen told the footman to bring up the ale, 
And Aineas, and (how shall I say it?) the Queen, 
Were soon all as tipsy as ever was seen. 
For they didn’t give ‘Temperance tea-parties then, 
And the Grecians got groggy like sensible men; 
And Dido was carried up roaring to bed; 
And pious Aineas is credibly said 
To have been the next morning found drunk in the 
cellar, 
With a shocking bad hiccup and headache, poor 
fellow ; 
Where he’d passed a sad night in attempting to 
pray, 
And vowing to turn from such courses some day. 
He may have—I know nothing further about it; 
But all I can say is, I very much doubt it. 
Trin. Coil. Cam. 


——— 


From the Court Journal. 


THE WISH. 


My better reason should the world efface, 
Should in my heart its best affections perish, 
And all the love I fondly learnt to cherish,— 

Then take me, Death, at once to thine embrace! 


But may I better pay kind Nature’s debt,— 
Feel to the last with alla poet’s feeling— 
Nor cloud, when o’er my eyes Death’s films are 
stealing, 
My spirit with the ashes of regret. 
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ILLUSTRATION, 


THE LOVE LETTER. 
Painted by W. Hilton, R. A—Engraved by J. Sartain. 


Witiiam Hitron, R. AA—The Engraving in our 
present number is executed directly trom an original 
picture by Hilton, one of the most eminent histori- 
cal painters of the British school; and indeed it may 
fairly be questioned whether England has yet pro- 
duced his superior in the high department of Art to 
which he devoted himself. ‘The excellence of his 
works is the more deserving of admiration, and his 


claims on the encouragement of the professed lovers | 


of Art was the stronger, that his artistic education 
was purely English, having never seen the great 
works accumulated in Rome and other Italian cities, 


“ The Love Letter” (now engraved for the first time) | 


is a beautiful example of his talents, although the 
subject is of a more familiar order than it was usual 
for him to select, and is in the possession of James 
MecMurtrie, Esq., of Philadelphia. Through the 


kindness and liberality of that gentleman in loaning | 


the picture we are thus enabled to enrich the Fine 
Art department of our Magazine. <A description of 
it can scarcely be necessary, as the action of the 
hands of the youthful female, and of one visible 
through the open casement, tells the whole story. 
While the elderly matron is intent on her occupa- 
tion, the maiden is secretly exchanging letters with 
the individual outside, and is in the act of conceal- 
ing in her bosom the one just received. 

Hilton was born at Lincoln in 1786. His father 
was also an artist and a native of Newark, to which 
town the son afterwards presented a picture as a 
tribute of filial respect. Having at an early period 
shown a very decided inclination towards the Art, 
his father placed him, when at the age of fourteen, 
with his friend John Raphael Smith, the eminent 
mezzotinto engraver.* Here he was the fellow pupil 


* The father of John R. Smith, draughtsman and mez- 
zotinto engraver, of Philadelphia. 


| of V. Dewint, afterwards so eminent as a painter In 
| water colors, and who married Hi!'ton’s only sister. 
At the age of seventeen he exhibited his first picture 
—‘ Banditti,” and at once adopted that noble but un- 
profitable branch of Art which he never afterwards 
forsook. From this time until near his death at the 
| close of 1339, he continued to produce splendid and 
beautiful pictures of large dimensions, which did 
honour not only to the country but the age, but 
|with the same result to which all must look in 
| wealthy England, who devote their talents to the 
| loftiest style of Art. He become an associate of the 
Royal Acadmy in 1814, when he exhibited « Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda,” from Shakspeare’s «‘'Tempest.” 
in 1820 he was elected “ Academician” and de- 
| posited the “Ganymede” as his Diploma picture, 
'and on the death of the veteran Fuseli, in 1827 he 
| was appointed his successor as keeper of the Royal 
| Academy. He died at the age of fifty-three from 
the effects of a cold caught some time previous. 
Mr. Hilton had thus scarcely passed the meridian 
| of life, and those who know the difficulties in the 
| way of Art, that time, study and matured learning 
| can alone overcome, will believe that he had not even 
| yet reached the greatness of which his powerful 
/mind was capable. His late years were passed not 
only in physical sickness, but the sickness that arises 
| from hope deferred, and had his labours been ap. 
| preciated, and received their due meed of encourage- 
| ment, there can be little doubt that he would have 
| added largely to the works that give immortality to 
|hisname. His manners were mild and graceful, his 
| voice at all times low, and like most men of genius, 
| he was modest, retiring and unassuming. His fore- 
| head was high and broad, and his fine intellectual 
| countenance 


| 
| 
| 


‘“‘Sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought,” 


_while his step seemed heavy with the weight of 
| unproductive labour. 

Of the few commissions he received, one was 
given by Sir John Soane, which was to paint two 
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ART AND SCIENCE. 


pictures on given subjects. 
ently known, died wealthy; and it was habitual | 
with him during his life to speak to his friends of | 
liberal bequests, legacies, &c. at his death; and to 
Hilton he held the same language, in the hope, as 
was suid, that the academician would present him 
with the ‘ecumninabosiod pictures; but the latter had 
been warned by some already disappointed expec- 
tant of the wealthy knight’s beneficence. When 
the works were finished, it was necessary to say 
something about the payment. “ What then am I 


| circular holes, 


indebted to you for these beautiful works, Mr. Hil. | 


ton ?”—*“ Three hundred guineas, Sir John,” was the 


reply. 


not appear in Sir John’ will. In that memorable 
instrument, Sir Francis Chantrey was named exe- 
cutor, with a legacy of fifty pounds, but he declined 
acting. 


ENGLAND. 


Insects 1N Pictrures,—At a recent meeting of the 
Entomological Society, a subject very interesting 
to artists was discussed. 
attention of the meeting to the state of the great 
picture by Sebastian del Piombo in the National 
Gallery, as described by Dr. Waagen. ‘The picture 


A cheque was duly given for the money; | 
but it is unnecessary to say that Hilton’s name did | 
Ss 





Mr. Westwood called the | 


Sir John, as is suffici- | pears, as if written on paper or a slate. 
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To set 
'down any required figure, a pointer is inserted in 
the notch corresponding with that figure on the 
index, and by pressing the pointer against the left 
hand tooth of the notch, it is moved down to the left 
extremity of the annular perforation, and the figure 
is at once exhibited in the circular hole beneath. 
When the operation of adding up any amount within 
the range already mentioned is finished, it is re- 
quisite that 0 should be shown in each of the semi- 
before another operation can be per- 
formed; this is done by pulling out a slide at the 


| left end of the instrument, which first gives 999,999. 


19s. 113d., and by adding }d., the nine Os are ob- 
tained at once.— Atheneum. 


Tue Srppons Monument is in the hands of the 
sculptor, ‘T. Campbell, Esq.; and when finished it 
will be placed in Westminister Abbey. The design 
is simple, but very graceful and effective—a _ half- 
length figure in a niche. It cannot be considered 
as sufficiently important; but the sum subscribed 
was singularly small, considering the fame of one 
of the most remarkable women of the age and coun- 
try. Mr. Campbell was consequently limited in 
every way; his object has been to produce a worthy 


| testimonial, and we know he has made a very con- 
| siderable sacrifice to achieve the honourable purpose. 


had been transferred to canvass, on which it was | 


fixed with paste, which material is now attacked by 
insects, which were considered to be the Anobium 
paniceum, an insect well known to attack prepara- 
tions of flour. The plans suggested at a former 
meeting for the destruction of insects which attack 


paintings on panels, or the stretching frames, would | 
be inapplicable to the present case ; ‘and it would be | 


dangerous to saturate the back of the picture with 


any solution which would affect the paste, so as to | 


render it unpalatable to the insects, 
strong to destroy them.—Mr. Gutch considered that 
in the case of so valuable a picture, it would be most 
advisable to reline the painting with fresh canvass, 
employing paste in which a little corrosive sublimate 
has been mixed; he had constantly used paste mix- 
ed with that material, and had always found it per- 
fectly effectual in preventing the attacks of insects. 
—Mr. Waterhouse, however, stongly objected to 


or sufficiently | 


virtues. 


this, and proposed that an air-tight frame, or flat | 


box, should be prepared to fit the back of the pic- 
ture, leaving about an inch space, the air in which 
should be strongly impregnated with prussic acid.— 
Art Union. 

Sociery or Arts.— Der, 20.—W. H. Hughes, Esq. 
V.P.in the chair. The Secretary explained the 


Automaton Calculator invented by Dr. Roth, of 


Paris, by which any number, either simple or com- 
pound sums, may be rapidly and accurately added 
together, provided the whole amount does not exceed 
999,999, or 999,999/. 19s. 113d. 
consists of an oblong mahogany box, fifteen and a 
half inches long, two and a half inches wide, and 
one inch thick, having a metal plate at top, in which 
are nine semi-annular performations, beneath which 
are fixed the requisite trains of wheels. 


There is another artist—and a great one—who must 
be named in connexion with this attempt to rescue 
the country from the reproach of utterly neglecting 
genius; we allude to W. C. Macready, Esq., with 
whom the project originated, and but for whose 
liberality—we shame to say it—it could not have 
been carried out. Long may it be before kindred 
minds are called upon to render a like homage to 
him—to one who mingles, happily, with unaproach- 
able fame as an actor, high repute as a man of let- 
ters and a scholar, and who is not less admired in 
public than he is esteemed and respected in private 
life—for the possession of all social and domestic 
He is now in America, where the news- 
papers state he is gathering an abundant harvest— 
compensation for his losses in this country—losses 
sustained in his attempt to purify the stage, to re- 
store it to its great purpose of instruction, and render 
it the resource and relaxation of virtuous women 
and intellectual men.— Art. Union. 


Oxrorp.—The completion of the Taylor Museum 


| and the acquisition of the Raffael and Michael Angelo 


drawings, formerly in the collection of Sir Thomas 


| Lawrence, principally through the munificent sub- 
| scription of a distinguished nobleman, a member of 
' the University, has drawn the attention of some 
other leading personages to the propriety of making 


the study of the principles of the fine arts a part of 
the curiculum. Active measures are consequently 


_in progress to establish professorships of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, that our future legisla- 


The instrument | 


Round the | 


tors may at least not be behind the middle classes 
in the qualifications to bestow aright the patronage 
afforded by their position.—Literary Gazette. 


ImiTaTION oF BronzE.—A paragraph has gone the 
round of the daily papers, headed ‘Caution to the 


perforations are engraved the index figures opposite | public,” to the effect that a method has been dis- 


to which, in the perforations, are the teeth of cor- 
responding wheels. Under the indexes are nine | 


circular holes, in which the number set down ap- | 


covered “of forming figures, groups. &c., in zine, 
which, being bronzed, have all the appearance of 
real bronzes, while the malleability of the material 
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renders their formation so easy, that a figure may | 
be thus produced at a cost of fifty shillings whic h| 
would cost thirty guineas if cast in brass ;” and that| 
several collectors have been deceived by these coun- 
terfeits. Would this were true! Of course where 
the cheap article is sold for, and at the price of the 
more costly, fraud is practised, and the fraudulent 
dealer ought to be sent to the treadmill; but the dis- 
covery, if made, is important. We doubt it, for 
obvious reasons—doubt that the counterfeits have 
‘all the appearance of real bronze”—but should be 
glad to know where specimens may be scen.— 
Atheneum. 





Institute or Britisn Arcuitrects.—Dec. 138.— 
W. Tite, Esq. V. P. in the chair—A communication 
was read from Mr. Ferrey, on Mr. Sylvester’s pro- 
cess for rendering brick and porous stune impervi- | 
ous to wet; stating several instances in which it had 
been used with success. One case was that of a| 
building on the sea-coast, almost uninhabitable from 
the water which drove through the walls during 
storms from the south-west, but which was rendered 
by this process perfectly dry. In another instance, 
an experiment had been made upon a cistern of 
Reigate stone, which had served its purpose for 
three years, without leaking. With regard to the 
cost of applying the process, the expense upon a/| 
large building, with a trontage of one hundred feet, 
did not exceed forty-five shillings. ‘The process in | 
question was explained at the Institute by Mr. Syl- 
vester during the last session, but it may be useful 


to repeat, that it consists of washing brick or stone | into very general use—Chambers’ Edinburgh Jour. 


with a hot solution of three-quarters of a pound of 
mottled soap in a gallon of water, laid even with a| 
large brush. ‘This wash, after the space of twenty- | 
four hours, is followed by a second, composed of hi lf 
a pound of alum, thoroughly dissolve d in four gal. 
lons of water. ‘These materials are found to pene- 
trate deeply into the wall, and to leave on the sur- 
face a thin scaly integument, causing no discolora- 
tion, and in fact imperceptible, except on a close 
inspection. Whether its effects are absolutely per- | 
manent, there has not yet been experience to show, 
but its renewal is so easy that the doubt can be no 
objection to its use.—Ibid. 


Burnert’s Antiseptic Sotution.—The plan pa- 
tented by Sir 1 W illiam Burnett for the preservation 
of timber, canvass, cordage, &c., from dry rot, mil- 
dew, moth, and the destructive effects of damp, or | 
the combined action of air and water, is by a colour- | 
less metallic salt, which is prepared for use by solu- 
tion in water, in the proportion of one pound of the 
substance to ten gallons of water; which quantity | 
is sufficient to prepare and preserve half a load of 
timber. By a hydraulic injecting apparatus employ- 
ed in her majesty’s dockyard at Portsmouth (which | 
is capable of saturating twenty loads of timber at a | 
time,) the gravity of the wood is increased sixty-four | 
per cent., although afterwards lessened by drying ; 
by a stronger solution than the above, wood, can- 
vass, cordage, &c., are rendered inc ombustible, and | 
all the men-of-war are, in future, to have their maga- 
zines fitted with wood and felt, especially prepared | 
for this purpose. ‘The solution, colourless itself, does | 
not affect the colour of the material to which it is | 
applied. From a prospectus issued by the patentee, 





we learn that numerous experiments have been 
tried, extending over a period of nine years, to, 
‘ 


SCIENCE. 


ascertain with certainty the effect of the process on 
various substances. Specimens of English oak, 
English elm, and Dantzic fir, one of each prepared 
with the solution, and one of each unprepared, were 
placed in the fungus pit at Woolwich, on the 25th 
August 1836, and taken out on the 15th July 1841, 
when the prepared specimens were found to be per- 
fectly sound, while the unprepared English oak had 
a spot of fungus on one end, the English elm was 
decayed, and the Dantzic fir had fungus outside, 
an d was decayed at heart. A quantity of Burnet- 
ised deals, with other pieces of the same wood un- 
prepared, were put down in the damp cellar ofa 
house in Chatham dockyard, where the floors had 


| been repeatedly destroyed by dry rot, and where 


large fungi were growing in 18 3k, a3 in 1842 all 
the unprepared wood had become completely rotten, 
while the Burnetised portion was perfectly sound. 
Six pieces of canvass, and three of woollen cloth 
prepared, and the like samples unprepared, were 
placed in a hole four feet deep, in a damp situation, 
ad exposed to the sun, where they remained six 
months; they were then taken up, washed in plain 


| water, and dried, than placed in a deal box, and 


deposited in a damp sink, but in contact with water; 
they were left in this situation nine weeks, and 


| when examined, the prepared articles were perfect 
| as ever, the unprepared perfectly rotten. ‘These are 
a few of the experiments, and which are sufficient 


to show the nature of the process and the powerful 
effects of the solution, which is now universally 
adopted in her majesty’s dockyards, and is coming 


FRANCE, 

Paris Acapemy or Sciences.—Dec. 4.—A_ paper 
was read by M. Séguier on the improvements effect- 
ed by M. L. Bernard in the manufacture of fire- 
arms. It states that musket-barrels of his making 


| only 72 centimétres (about two feet) in length, and 


weighing less than two pounds English, had been 


| successively loaded with 11, 22, 23, 44, and even 


fiity grammes (nearly two ounces) of powder, and 
62, 124, 186, 248, and 281 grammes of shot, being 
double, quadruple, sextuple, octuple, and de cuple 
charges, and that they sustained these violent trials 
with only a bulging of half a millimétre. In one 
| trial a barrel sustained, without bursting, a charge 
of 55 grammes of powder and 300 of shot.—Athe- 


| n@um, 


ImproveMENT IN Puotocraruy.— MM. Belfield 


|} and Leon Foucault have discovered a means avail- 
| able in superseding the tedious process of cleaning 


and polishing the metal plates; which is to rub them 


| with a mixture of powdered pumice and spirit of tur- 


_pentine; a drop of which, mixed with pure alcohol 
and a small quantity of the powder, is then spread 
upon the metal and suffered to dry, which takes 
place very soon. It is then removed with a cotton 
pounce, and it is said that objects cast on to plates 
thus prepared are more definite than those accord- 
ing to the old method —Art. Union. 


GERMANY. 


Accounts are given from Quedlinburg, of a 
visit, made by the Prussian King, at the end of 


| last month, to the celebrated vault beneath the 


chapel of the castle in that town,—which chapel 
is built entirely of sandstone, whose exhalations 
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OBITUARY. 


are reported to have the property of preserving 
bodies from corruption. To test the virtue of this 
species of embalming, his Majesty caused to be 
opened the tomb containing the remains of the Em- 
peror Henry the First, who died in 936, and that 
enclosing the body of the famous Countess of Ke- 
nigsmark, the mother of Marshal Saxe, who diced 
in 1728. ‘The body of the Emperor was dried up, 
the features were undistinguishable, and the vest- 
ments crumbled into dust:—but the body of the 
Countess was wonderfully preserved, the face yet 
retaining the traces of her marvellous beauty. Her 
dress, consisting of a robe of silver brocade, a Mary- 
Stuart cap, in white velvet, embroidered with silver 
and pearls, white silk stockings, and white satin 
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but somewhat resembling kangaroos. A compan- 
ion shot one of these animals; the other fled. “ The 
buffalo or mountain elk (says M. Audubon) is noth- 
ing in comparison to this animal in the scaJe of 
worth. It sits on its hind legs, its front legs or arms 
are short, but armed with sharp claws, and it 
bounds or jumps with its hind legs. It has a tail, 
somewhat like that of a sheep, about ten inches 
long; and round the middle of the body it has a ring 
of flesh, about twelve inches wide and eight inches 
thick in the middle or centre, which produces a 
large quantity of oil. On its head are two horns 
very similar to the horns of the deer, but no more 
than eighteen inches long; the head is also shaped 
very like that of the deer, and has the same kind of 


shoes had all the gleam and freshness of novelty.— teeth; but what is more remarkable than all the 


Atheneum. 


, rest, the coat is of the most beautiful fur I ever be- 


’ “ . Id a ‘ - r > The i ~ 4 
Enevish Art.—A German journal speaks of the | held, of a dark brown colour. ‘The proportions of 


frescoes lately executed by 


3 : ial 8 } , 
Albert; and names the eight painters, as if this was | the 


the only work ever executed by them, or any of | 
them, worth mentioning. Landseer is spoken ofsas | 
having executed “only a sketch, not a picture.” | 
The Germans despise that lightness and freedom of | 
style which is the soul of water-colour painting, | 
which the French have borrowed from us, and | 


1: ; | 
which the Germans have yet to learn—and perhaps | 


yet to learn that this style will give new and un- 


known beauties to freseco—which, call it what you | 0@ 248s, herbs, and foliage. 


} 
| 


will, is, after all, only water-colour painting.— Art 
Union. 


AMERICA. 


Discovery OF A NEW Quapruprep.—M. Audubon, 
in a letter of the 20th of June written one hundred 
and ten miles above Port Union, in lat, 49° 10’ N., 
communicates the “discovery of an animal which 
bids fair to become not only a valuable but a do- 
mestic one.’ He had taken refuge in a wood 
during a storm, and saw two enormous beasts at 


play, such as he had never seen or heard of before, | f 
= ' 





. ° he > ha a) ry : Tare Terry sant? 7 rel > 
command of Prince | the one we killed were very great; it weighed to 


best of our calculations, upwards of six hundred 
pounds, and it measured from the top of the head to 
the end of the tail, nine feet four inches, which ap- 
pears to be their full-grown size. We had nosooner 
killed it than some Indians, attracted by the report of 
the rifle, joined us. Our interpreter conversed with 
them; they said that in these woodlands similar 
animals were in great abundance. They called it 
in their tongue the ke-ko-ka-ki, or jumper; they feed 
Upon observing us 
take off the skin, the Indians expressed a desire to 
have some of the flesh, which we gave them. We 
cooked some of the same, and found it delicious; 
it was very white and tender, and tasted very similar 
to veal; but the ring on the body was nearly all oil, 
and the whole upper part will produce a great quan- 
tity. The Indians took us to their huts, or village, 
which consisted of six families; there we saw no 
less than six of these animals domesticatéd. Two 
young ones, male and female, for which I bartered 
some beads, I intend to send downto the fort the 


7 


irst opportunity.—Literary Gazette. 
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OBITUARY. 


Sin Hupson Lowr.—Sir Hudson Lowe, to whom | past eight o’clock. 


was entrusted the custody of Napoleon at St. Helena, 
died in London, of paralysis, on the 10th January. 


Tue Ex-Kine or Hottann.—William Frederick, 
Count of Nassau, and ex-King of Holland, expired at 
Berlin on the morning of the 12th January, at half- 








His death was perfectly sudden 
and unexpected. An adjutant, whom he had sent 
for, on entering his cabinet, found him seated be- 
fore his writing-table, in his arm-chair, and in the 
attitude of writing, but he was lifeless. He had 
been struck with a fit of appolexy, and all attempts 
to restore animation were vain. He never spoke or 
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moved from the moment he was discovered insensi- 
ble. Having resigned his throne in October, 1840, 
his demise makes no change in the sovereignty of 
Holland. From that period he resided alternately 
in his own country and at Berlin. 

The deceased prince was born in the year 1772, 
and was, therefore, at the time of his death, in the 
71st year of his age. At an early period of life he 
ardently applied himself to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and spent some years, not only in foreign 
travel, but in serious study at the university of Ley- 
den. In the month of June, 1790, he received the 
command of the garrison of Breda, in the following 
year he was appointed a general of infantry. In 
October, 1791, he married the Princess Frederique 
Wilhelmina Louise of Prussia, daughter of Fred- 
rick William II. The eldest child of this marriage 
is the present King of Holland, who was born in 
the following year. 

When the French republic, in the year 1793, de- 
clared war against the Low Countries, the subject 
of this notice received the command of the army of 
Holland, and so much distinguished himself during 
the hostilities which ensued as to attract, in a re- 
markable degree, the favour and approbation of the 
Emperor of Austria. When the French arms prov- 
ed victorious, and Holland was incorporated with 
that republic, the prince withdrew to England with 
his family. At the conclusion of peace between 
Russia and France it was stipulated that the Stadt- 
holder, father of Prince William, should receive the 
ancient bishopric of Fulda, and some other territo- 
ries in Germany, as an indemnity for his loss in Hol- 
land, and on condition of his renouncing all claims 
to the sovereignty of that country in favour of the 
chief of the French empire. Prince William en- 
tered into possession of this concession, but was 
ejected again on the dislocation of the Prussian 
monarchy. Again he took refuge in England until 
1813, when, taking advantage of the circumstances 
of the times, he returned to Holland. 

In 1815 the Congress created for him the king- 
dom of the Netherlands, uniting the seventeen pro- 
vinces which had remained separated ever since 
the sixteenth century. He was proclaimed King of 
the monarchy thus formed (his father being then 
dead) on the 16th of March, 1815, and as a Sove- 
reign entered Brussels on the 5th of April follow- 
ing. 

On the return of Bonaparte from Elba, foresee- 
ing that his territories were likely to become the 
scene of great operations, he lost no time in labour- 
ing to put their military positions into the best state 
of defence that circumstances would permit, and to 
organize his troops with as much expedition as 
possible. ‘The command of these forces was confid- 
ed to the present King of Holland (thence Prince of 
Orange,) who was wounded at their head in the 
battle of Waterloo. 

The French revolution of 1830 gave rise to an- 
other change, and the days of July were followed 
by the days of September. Belgium recovered her 


independence, and the alliance of France and Eng- 
land secured the durability of the new kingdom. 
At the same time the constancy and pertinacity 
worthy of his race with which William defended 
his cause are entitled to respect. 

The popularity of the King of Holland suffered 
during the latter part of his reign, from his propos- 
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{ed marriage with the Countess d’Oultremont, she 
being a Belgian and a Roman Catholic; insomuch, 
, that before forming this union he found it necessary 
| to abdicate. From that period he lived principally 
| at Berlin, occupying himself with the management 
of his immense private fortune. 

| It is stated that his property amounts to upwards 
|of twelve millions sterling. One half of this im- 
| mense sum is bequeathed to the Countess d’Oultre- 
| mont.— Britannia. 

| 


M. Janin.—The Paris correspondent of the Globe 
relates the suicide of M. Janin, the managing direc- 
| tor of the Italian Opera, and his wife— 

“They were found dead from the fumes of char- 
coal, which he had placed in a brazier on the floor ; 
taking the precaution of putting it on the marble 
|slab from a stove or sideboard, to prevent all danger 

of setting the house on fire. A few days ago, the 

cashier of the theatre was thrown into prison, on 
| a charge of making up false accounts of the receipts, 
to defraud the proprietors, and the Administration 
|des Hospices, which is entitled to one-tenth of the 
| receipts. M. Vatel and M. Dormoy, who have a 
|pecuniary interest in the theatre, waited on the 
cashier in prison, and learned from him that he had 
been instigated tothe act by M. Janin. ‘The latter, 
on learning this, resolved to destroy himself; and 
his wife, who was deeply affected, determined to 
share his fate. M. Vatel had previously done every 
thing in his power to hush up the affair, out of mercy 
to M. Janin; but in vain, as the Police were re- 
solved to follow it up. M. Janin’s salary in the 
theatre was 12,000 francs a year.” 


On the 10th, at St. Petersburg, Cuartes Bairp, 
Esq., in bis 77th year. Mr. Baird was a man 
whose enterprise and talents, exercised successfully, 
during a long life, in the introduction into Russia, 
and prosecution there, of the various great improve- 
ments of engineering science, will cause him to be 
long remembered in that country.—Spectator. 


Dr. H. N. Utricus.—German papers announce 
the death, on the 10th of October, at Athens, of Dr. 
H. N. Ulrichs, Professor at the Otho University ; 
known to antiquarians and classical scholars as the 
author of a volume of Travels in Greece, of which 
only one part, containing a description of Delphi, and 
his tour through Phocis and Beeotia, as far as 'The- 
bes, appeared. He also published many antiquarian 
and topographical dissertations, in different Jour- 
nals and Transactions of learned societies. 

To this obituary record we may add, on the au- 
thority of the foreign journals, the death, on the 
29th ult., at Neuwied-on-the-Rhine, after two days’ 
illness, of apoplexy, of Sir Wit1i1am THorn, author 
of “ The History of the War in India, under Gene- 
ral Lord Lake;” and that of “The Conquest of 
Java,” and other works: also the death of M. Feuil- 
let, a member of the Academy of Moral and Politi. 
cal Sciences in Paris; and one other name—famous 
for attributes different from those which usually find 
a memorial in our columns, but seeming to claim 
an exceptional mention, on account of its historical 
place in the great events of the early part of this 
century, and still more because of the loud sound 
which it had, and whose echo lingers yet in the 
ears of the living generation—the Russian General 
Kutusow.—Lit. Gazette. 
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